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ll  .s(‘(‘in.s  like  aK\  iu  s start  oi  l this  w a>,  spoakiin^  in  larj^e,  (n  o-shatlorin^ 
Noluinos  ahout  our  proN  ions  N oar  and  llio  loworiip^  lriiiin|)hs  had,  |)ullintj  out 

Irom  our  inl’initc^  trunks  an  (uitiro  horn  section  to  hlarc  out  our  ac,comi)lishments 
to  the  norld.  (It  prohahK-  seems  that  wa>'  Ixu  ause  we  usualK',  in  Tact,  do  just  that.) 

W'e  ('oiuaMle;  this  is  a lair  |)oint.  lint  this  ^'ear,  ^^'e  sim|)l\'  can’t  helj)  hut  leel  extra 
accomplislu'd,  and  if  our  horns  are  a hit  louder  than  usual,  we  hope  you’ll  excu.se 
the  enthusiasm.  liuhuMl,  last  >'ear  was  an  ama/.in}^  one  lor  Parnassus,  art^uahh^  the 
h(‘st  \ et.  W e also  cannot  help  hut  leel  a hit  on  the  downhill  slope  al  ter  so  much 
threat  honor  \\  e recei\ed,  hut  we  promise  it  ill  not  deter  us  I rom  once  attain 
j)ro\  idint^  to  \ ou,  our  alwa>'S  laithlul  reader,  the  best  that  we  can  olTer  to  y ou  of 
Northern  Ivs.sex  (’ommunit>'  ('ollei^e’s  best  and  brightest,  brashest  and  boldest, 
hii^i^est  and  ...  \\  ell,  >'OU  know.  The  pa^es  ahead  of  y ou  promi.se  all  of  the  ahoy  e 
and  more. 

It’s  w ith  lurther  ^reat  enthusiasm  that  yve  present  to  you  our  ^^uest  author  lor 
this  issue,  dret^ory'  Maj^uire,  the  author  ol  sey  eral  amazingly  creatiye  novels, 
includinil  the  massiy  ely^  popular  W icked  series,  yy  hic.h  has  been  adaj)ted  into 
a yery  successrul  Broadyvay'  musical,  yvhich  is  still  tourin^l  the  ^lohe  today. 

.\lr.  .Nla^uire  y ery'  t^enerously'  has  t^iy  en  us  a brand  neyy',  neyer  before  published 
short  story',  yvhich  yy  e are  sure  y ou’ll  adore.  In  addition,  to  help  celebrate  the  SOth 
anniyersary'  of  NE(X’,  yve  hay  e asked  the  famed  |)oet  Tom  Sexton  to  return  to  his 
roots,  yy'ith  a special  .section  of  his  poetry'.  Mr.  Sexton  yy  as  one  of  the  foundint^ 
(editors  of  the  first  edition  of  Parnassus,  hack  in  1965,  and  yy  e’re  very'  hapi)y'  to 
yvelcome  him  hack  in  our  |)at^e.s  once  aj^ain. 

L(^t  not  ey  en  a shy  er  of  delay'  keep  y ou  from  the  succulent  stories,  pliimj)  |)oem.s, 
and  ayy  e-inspriiu^  art  ahead;  yy  e look  foryy  ard  to  y our  reactions! 
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8n  that  country,  when  a woman  lost  her  husband  at  sea,  she  cut  her  hair  right  down  to  rough 
nub.  She  didn’t  allow  herself  a shawl,  nor  covering  of  an}^  sort:  if  she  was  caught  outside  in 
her  first  moi\ths  as  a widow,  the  rain  ran  down  into  her  e}'es.  Not  even  the  ancient  bald  men  in 
the  quay-side  cafes  went  without  a woolen  cap  in  the  spring  rains,  but  widows  did.  Only  when  her 
hair  had  grown  so  it  might  brush  her  shoulders  again  could  she  .swath  it  in  a veil  and  meet  another 
man’s  eyes  and  learn  if  she  had  also  regenerated  a capacity  for  romance. 

If  a woman  in  that  country  lost  her  hair  due  to  disease  or  to  its  cure,  she  was  deemed  efl'ectively 
widowed,  and  her  husband  was  allowed  to  remarry  as  if  it  were  she  who  had  been  carried  off  to  sea. 
What  happened  to  their  children  was  less  governed  by  convention  and  often  mes.sy;  still,  it  must  be 
said  despite  a fear  of  sentimentality  that  man}^  a husband  cho.se  to  see  his  wife  through  her  de  facto 
widowhood.  They  slept  in  separate  rooms  and  didn’t  speak  until  the  wile’s  hair  grew  the  requisite 
length.  It  sounds  improbable,  but  after  all,  surviving  your  wife’s  widowhood  to  welcome  her  back  into 
your  bed,  in  the  normal  course  ol‘  events,  is  a privilege  not  given  to  most  men. 

It  is  a country  of  several  deep  but  tightly  clenched  harbors,  so  the  fleets  can  never  grow  beyond  a 
few  dozen  ves.sels.  Bec.ause  the  land  is  not  hospitable  for  farming,  except  on  the  vv^estern  edge  w here 
the  rain  falls  more  generously,  the  villagers  live  on  the  dailv^  catch,  and  so  boats  for  fishing  are  held  to 
be  more  valuable  than  boats  reserved  for  a naw^  Luckily  the  land  is  far  from  other  islands  and  threat 
from  foreigners  is  infrequent.  In  fact,  threat  I’rom  drought  is  more  persistent  than  from  invasion.  The 
lemons  grow^  small  and  gnarled  one  v^ear,  the  basil  is  chewed  bv'  pests  the  next.  If  the  air  smells  of 
heav^enly  oregano  in  the  earl}^  summer,  one  can  bet  that  by  late  summer  the  tomatoes  have  failed  and 
the  odor  of  oregano  will  waft  to  taunt  the  betrayed  stomach.  Ne.xt  season  the  goats  will  all  go  drv^  in 
a wordless  pact  of  obeisance  to  sisterly  reserve.  Harvests  fail  with  an  almost  giddv'  regularity. 

In  that  country  the  patriarchs  declare  that  gho.sts  of  men  who  die  at  .sea  cannot  return  to  their 
home.  Being  without  mass,  ghosts  of  drowuied  sailors  can  master  currents  no  more  effectively  than 
any  other  weathered  flotsam.  This  understanding  perhaps  preserv^es  the  surviv^ors  of  any  shipwreck 
or  .sailing  di.saster  the  bother  of  worrying  when  the  haunting  will  .start. 

Once  a man  from  the  leeward  coast  w^as  out  fishing  with  his  brothers  and  a fit  caught  him  bv^  the 
throat.  He  fell  overboard  and  w^as  never  seen  again,  though  the  boat  dropped  anchor  and  the  brothers 
all  dove  to  search  for  his  body.  When  thev^  went  to  tell  his  widow  w^hat  had  happened,  thev'  learned 
that  she  had  died  at  roughlv^  the  same  hour  as  her  husband,  her  foot  slipping  on  a slant  of  mo.s.s>^ 
rock,  her  body  dashed  into  seagull  pickings  upon  the  bouldery  tumble  below.  The  priest  could  not 
determine  w^ho  had  died  first  and  therefore  whether  the  infants  should  rightly  go  to  the  homes  ol‘  the 
sailor’s  brothers  or  the  wife’s  sisters.  So  the  infants  were  .set  out  in  an  old  boat  and  told  to  drift  aw^ay. 

In  that  countrv^  if  a man  happened  to  live  to  a greater  age  than  had  his  father  (or  a woman  her 
mother),  he  was  expected  to  bleed  him.self  into  a bucket  and  u.se  the  blood  for  dving  a .scarf  to 
wear  around  his  neck  I'or  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  brick-hrown  .scarf  was  a sign  of  the  life  he  had 
inherited  from  his  jiarents  and  invested  more  wi.sely  than  they,  though  the  tran.saction  was  never 
clearlv^  explained  Iw  medical  nur.se  or  minister.  The  bandanna  was  a badge  of  shame  and  honor  both. 


TIh‘  <>nl\'  liiiH'  tlu^  (l<‘.s(  (Mi<lanl  (umid  lake  it  olT  was  iC  ho  hapjXMiod  to  li\(i  to  twioo  as 
old  as  his  CalluT  had  Im^oh  (or  she  hor  luothor).  hi  this  case  Iho  old  man  hoilod  Iho  sc.arl'  ho 
had  1)0011  woariiiii  lor  |)ro<dsoh'  hall’  his  liCo  and  draiiiod  tho  soup  into  tho  jiaroiilal  ijravo.  11’ 
his  I’alhor  had  dicMl  at  soa  or  hor  molhor  I’roni  liimhliiiii  oil’  a clil’r,  Iho  a^Jod  child  throw  tho 
walor  ill  Iho  soa  or  olT  Iho  clill’,  rospocli\oK’.  A \or\'  holatod  al’torhirlh.  jiorhaps. 

Tho  clill’s  woro  niaijiiiricoiit,  tho  hitjhost  niarino  clin’s  anvoiio  kiiow^  about.  Akso  tho 
lo^^•ost.  No  ono  lra\olod  to  olhor  plac.o.s.  Still,  a .son.so  of  jirido  sull’u.sod  tho  nativos.  On 
corlaiii  da\  s almost  ovor\'Oiio  packod  u|)  hroad  and  I’ruil  and  driod  root  vogotablos  and 
tjalhorod  I’or  sin^iiuj  and  Iho  propitiation  of  local  doitios.just  in  ca.so  tho  doitios  wore  pavin^^ 
altonlion.  Tlun’  didn’t  sooni  ol’ton  to  pa>'  hood,  hut  \’Ou  novor  know^  Those  days  woro 
chosen  for  sun  and  slow  wind,  whic.h  w as  .sal’ost:  still,  winds  could  come  ac.ro.ss  tho  soa 
like  sudden  hulls  at  a conlosl,  and  more  than  ono  child  lost  its  looting  and  then  its  life.  A 
|)air  of  twins  wearing  coromonial  skirls  actually  blow'  away  and  noyor  came  dowMi;  the 
wretched  rolatixos  watched  tho  twins,  arms  ontwdnod  about  each  other,  billowing  aw'ay, 
until  the  babes  bobbed  out  ol’  sight.  Alter  that  children  wore  allowed  to  picnic  without  garb 
or  garment,  up  to  a certain  ago. 

W hile  o\'or\  ono  did  a I’ow'  jobs  lor  thom.solyo.s,  and  there  was  collaboration  at  times 
of  hurricane  or  holiday,  in  general  one  could  sa^'  there  w^ere  nine  distinct  occujiations  for 
adults  in  that  c.ountr>'.  The>'  were: 

.Sailors. 

Traders. 

I lerders. 

Priest.s. 

W'ixe.s.  (W  omen  w ho  did  not  marr>'  could  become  one  of  the  following  three  occupation.s.) 

Medical  nur.so.s. 

'I'eachors. 

Far  mens. 

That  is  eight  occupations.  The  ninth  w a.s: 

I larliormaster.s. 

There  was  only  ever  one  harbormaster  at  a time,  hut  as  harhorma.ster  also  served  more 
or  loss  as  a one-man  warrior  cla.ss  and  diplomatic  corps,  he  got  his  own  category.  If’  need 
ho  ho  could  second  a rowboat  to  servo  as  his  nav'v^ 

(’hildron  w ore  not  a catogorv'.  (diildron  wore  an  insult,  an  iiwading  clan  .sent  from  the 
future  to  grow  up  among  todav^’s  natives  and  overwhelm  them  in  time,  (’hildren  were 
degraded,  neglected,  ahu.sod,  and  harolv'  tolerated.  F5ut  this  is  not  as  harsh  as  it  might  .sound, 
as  in  time  children  grow'  uj)  to  degrade,  neglect,  ahu.se,  and  .scarcely  tolerate  their  toothless 
elders,  those  who  had  surv  ived  tho  trade  winds  of  both  sea  and  cliff. 

In  that  countrv',  w hen  a girl  began  hor  first  mon.sos,  she  was  reijuired  to  spend  a night 
in  the  home  of  a spinster.  It  was  that  good  w oman’s  Job  to  vv'arn  the  bleeding  child  of  the 
danger  of  sexual  abstinence.  Not  all  spinsters  were  virgin.s,  of  cour.se;  indeed,  it  is  po.ssible 


that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a virgin  spinster.  Tint  the  spinster  held  a privileged  position  in 
that  society.  She  shared  with  her  sisters  hall’  of  the  annual  tithing:  the  priests  got  the  other 
hall'  for  themselves.  She  husbanded  her  independence,  privao^  and  security  by  insuring 
that  as  lew  young  girls  as  po.ssihle  cho.se  the  .same  path,  thus  threatening  her  .share  of 
the  pelican  pie.  Inevitably,  of  course,  some  girls  did,  which  paupered  the  sisterhood  of 
spinsters  to  .some  degree.  Still,  most  girls  followed  the  advice  of  the  good  women,  indulging 
in  .sexual  relations  as  often  as  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  dealing  with  inconvenient 
pregnancies  in  the  usual  way. 

Bo^^s  followed  a slightly  more  harrowing  initiation  into  adulthood.  W hen  a bo>'  could 
prove  to  his  father’s  satisfaction  that  he  could  milk  himself  at  will,  he  was  sent  out  into 
the  olive  groves  that  thrived  in  a declivitA"  in  the  center  ol'  a ring  of  hills,  far  from  ocean 
breezes,  where  the  only  trulv  wild  animals  of  that  district,  other  randy  boys,  gathered  to 
welcome  him  to  their  number.  C)1  that  exi)erience  grown  men  rareh^  talked,  even  when 
sloped  against  the  warm  wall  of  the  alehouse  attached  to  the  apse  of  the  chapel.  W omen 
never  asked.  II'  some  man  deep  in  his  cups  grew  sentimental  or  resentful  and  began  to 
spout  nonsense,  he  was  taken  for  a walk  and  given  a good  beating  by  his  mates,  lest  he 
frighten  the  boys,  lingering  by  the  inglenook,  out  of  their  intentions  to  be  made  men 
one  da)^ 

The  oldest  citizen  in  that  countr^^  man  or  female,  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  naming 
the  newborn  children.  It  alwa^'S  complicated  matters  if  the  elder  had  suffered  a stroke  and 
lost  the  trick  of  language,  as  that  resulted  in  a generation  without  names,  or,  at  best,  names 
that  sounded  like  grunts  without  consonants,  vowels  uiimoored.  The  marriage  vows  in 
these  generations  tended  to  be  weaker  than  usual,  as  it  was  evidentlv  hard  to  commit  to  a 
spouse  if  one  had  no  real  name  to  call  out  in  the  throes  of  sexual  tension  or  release. 

Birds  flew  over  the  country  and  many  did  not  land,  but  flew  on. 

Ships  sometimes  posted  themselves  as  a marker  on  this  horizon  or  the  other,  a shifting 
needle  against  the  light,  sliding  ineffably  to  the  left  or  the  right  toward  its  private  history, 
but  few  v'es.sels  bothered  to  come  near.  Perhaps  a certain  stink  that  natives  could  not  detect 
among  themselv'es  communicated  itself  across  the  seas.  Or  mav'be  business  elsewhere  was 
always  more  engaging  than  life  in  a small  embittered  country  could  ever  ho{)e  to  match.  Old 
wives  said  that  the  ghosts  of  drownied  sailors  who  could  not  return  to  their  homeland  were 
able  to  sing  w'ordless  warnings  into  the  dreams  of  sea  captains,  and  maybe  those  ghosts 
I)rotected  their  home  from  invasion,  from  correction.  Dubious  whether  ship  captains  ever 
listened  to  the  gho.sts  of  sailors,  but  it  can  be  said  vv  ithout  contradiction  that  no  one  heeded 
old  wives. 

In  that  countrv^  everv'one  is  mutilated.  Bvervone  is  .savaged.  People  .survive  their 
tribulation.s,  or  they  don’t,  but  they  lumber  through  their  trials  together.  1 do  not  know' 
w'here  that  countrv'  i.s,  but  I should  like  to  go  there. 


oni  Sexton  served  as  Alaska’s  poet  laureate  f rom  1994 
until  2000  and  was  a founding  editor  of‘  the  Alaska 
Quarterly  Review.  Me  is  the  author  of‘  thirteen 
eolleetions  of*  i)oetry  including  For  The  Sake  of  the  Light: 


\ew  and  Selected  l^oems,  University  of*  Alaska  Press,  2009. 

1 lis  latest  collection  is  Fridge  Street  at  Dusk,  Loom  Press,  2012. 
1 le  was  horn  in  Lowell  and  attended  NEC(]  f rom  1964  to  1966. 
Mr.  Sexton  is  a founding  editor  of*  Parnassus,  helping  to 
create  the  original  edition  in  1965,  and  were  pleased  to 
feature  his  work  once  again  in  honor  of*  the  50th  anniver.sary 
of*  NRCC. 
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Turning  off  the  road  in  a rented  ear, 
1 soon  come  to  the  place  where  my  father 
came  to  wash  and  wax  our  old  Cadillac, 
wondering  once  again  why  1 come  back. 

The  Cadillac  was  as  black  as  Pollard’s 
hearse  and  as  tall  as  my  father  was  tall. 

When  we  were  finished,  we  sat  side  by  side 
on  a rusting  running  board  in  silence 
while  he  drank  a beer  cooled  in  the  river. 

One  quick  sip  always  made  me  shiver. 

If,  as  Longley  wrote,  home  is  a hollow 
between  the  waves,  this  was  his  only  home. 

For  all  our  longing  and  for  all  our  art, 
what  do  we  ever  know  of  the  human  heart? 


mm  ■' 


^"(‘sU'rdtU  I road  that  (^\cr\  contains 
traces  of  ancient  stars,  snails  (diinhini^ 
a moss  c.o\<^r(ul  ro(-k  as  iC  it  er(^  a mountain, 
tlu!  rock,  litjht  ( larintj  on  a window  at  dusk, 
tlu^  sudden  luminescence  of  an  opened  shell, 
the  (doak  the  ocean’s  waxes  wear  on  a clear 
nitjht.  1 imai^ine  Dante’s  neitjhhors  must 
haxe  s(Mised  a nimhus  around  the  i)oet’s  head. 

W e hax  e star  marroxx'  in  our  hones,  star  marroxx. 


It  seemed  to  take  all  mornint^  to  xx  alk  around 
the  ma.ssive  trunk  of  that  ancient  beech. 

Almost  nine,  1 kept  one  ey  e on  the  ^^round 
as  I climbed  to  the  hij^hest  branch  I could  reach. 

xet  XX  ho’d  fouight  on  Ixx  o ,Jima  had  carved 
the  Red  Sox  line-up  xx  here  the  branches  thinned 
far  ahoxe  the  last  lexers’  initials  in  their  heart 
up  XX  here  I’d  heard  the  air  xx  as  cool  on  your  skin. 
Reachin^i  the  line-U|)  xvas  my  j^oal  that  summer, 
and  on  the  Foiirth  of  .Julx^  I xx  as  almost  there 
xx'hen  I xx  as  forced  hack  doxx  n hx"  thunder 
and  li^htnin^  .so  close  it  seemed  to  sint^e  my  hair. 
.Safe  at  home  behind  mx^  bedroom  door, 

I chanted  W illiams,  Pesky,  and  Bohhx"  Doerr. 


-rt  X 
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For  Carleton  Campbell 

Ever  since  your  surprised  heart  gave  out 
far  too  soon  on  that  dark  January^  afternoon, 

I’ve  been  trying  to  get  you  down  on  paper: 
your  deep  love  of  all  that  was  well  made, 
how  A^ou  could  hold  a rusty  piece  of  metal 
to  the  light  and  touch  the  hand  that  forged  it. 

You,  a nurse  beyond  the  uniform  )^ou  wore, 
knew  the  moon  could  pull  us  f rom  our  orbit 
or  cause  the  glacial  earth  to  shudder  underfoot. 

A little  homesick  and  a continent  removed, 
our  dropped  r’s  .still  clinging  to  us  like  burrs, 
we  shared  only  the  Concord  River  when  we  met. 
^bu  knew  its  meadows,  and  1 knew  its  final  fall. 
Carl,  the  for.sythia  you  grew  from  a cutting 
to  replace  our  stunted  one  will  flower  this  year. 
Standing  by  it,  1 see  you  drifting  oii  our  river, 
water  dripping  slowly  from  your  resting  oars, 
as  the  current  takes  >"Ou  to  a golden  shore. 


lsai^g»a8lfeK 


Ann  Goodwin 


A poor  of  wdter 
Reflects  a flower 


Narcissus  bends 
To  see  his  reflection 


Hcho  calls 
I ler  words  rej)eat 


l\\'0  would  1)(^  loN'ers 
(Tirsed  and  alone 


( )nlv  nature 
W it  nesses  their  sorrow 


If  I were  a bool:0^vhat  Aincpwould  1 be? 


A book  on  self-hypnosis  or  advanced  psychofogy? 


I^erhaps  a book  of  fairy  tales  with  happily  ever  af  ter? 


1 know,  a book  of  poetr>^,  but  not  the  nuishy  kind 


One  that  makes  you  think  a bit,  but  gives  you  peace  of  mind 


On  the  outside  I am  .slighth^  worn  from  modest  wear  and  tear. 


On  the  inside,  1 am  almost  new,  my  pages  hardly  worn, 


Aja  Metcalf 


1 am  the  power  of  zero  and  the  heart  of  a thousand. 

1 ^^'onder  if  these  tears  can  cut  through  my  skin. 

1 hear  nu'  |)ul.se.  for  nu'  heart  won’t  stop  pounding. 

I see  the  shadowed  grin  of  a hoy  through  rows  of  never  ending  window.s. 
1 want  oni>'  to  graze  m>'  .soul  against  his. 

I am  the  j)Ower  of  zero  and  the  heart  of  a thousand. 


I pretend  to  coast  through  life  like  a breeze. 

I feel  comfortable  stifled. 

1 touch  the  wear>^  footsteps  of  ^^ester  in  hopes  for  remendirance. 
1 worr^'  that  I’ll  let  it  all  get  to  me. 

1 cry  1 crv  lor  her. 

1 am  the  power  of  zero  and  the  heart  of  a thou.sand. 

1 understand  that  1 won’t  always  be  accepted. 

1 sa^’  too  many  times  that  I’m  sorry. 

1 dream  to  .scream  silently. 

1 tr}^  to  try  hut  I’m  tired  of  trying. 

1 hope  for  each  day  to  come  together  as  one. 


Everson  Taveras 


Look  at  you 

With  all  your  imperfection, 

Complexity  and  fears 
That  shrink  your  hopes  and  dreams 
To  stars  crushed  into  broken  glass 
Taunting  you  at  night, 

Demons  dancing 

To  the  sound  of  your  fear; 

Music  to  their  ears 

Nightmares  slicing  through  your  subconscious 
Like  heavy  blades  against  a pound  of  flesh 

Pry  open  }^our  head 
Look  into  your  soul 
And  dig  deep 

Examine  yourself.  Identify, 

Extract  the  genius  that  you  are; 

Always  have  been 

Burn  the  forest  and  light  the  sky 

Unleash  your  imagination. 

Set  them  free  from  the  cages 
W ithout  relent  or  hesitation 


Do  not  follow  your  dreams; 

Chase  them,  hunt  them  down 
W restle  your  fears  in  the  pits  of  hell. 
Cast  them  into  obliteration 
To  burn  in  the  light  of  your  triumph 
Never  let  go,  never  surrender 
Hold  your  head  way  up  high 
And  let  your  existence  be  known 
Break  the  rules,  leave  nothing  behind 
Until  the  gods  come  crashing  down 
Praising  your  legend, 

Tour  valor  to  dream  without  fear. 

And  to  live  as  if  the  world  is  >^ours 
Yours  for  the  taking 


t/ie 


(neo/^rm 

Everson  Taveras 


I mock  e^cr^ihint^  and  o\or>'ono 
And  1 lo\o  to  boast  about  \N’ho  I am 
riun’  all  look  at  mo  as  il‘  I wore  joke 
Nothini^  mor<^  than  a slice  ol‘  dull  ham 


lt|norance  would  b(^  an  u|)t^rado  Ibr  mo 
1 would  simpK'  take  it  as  a complimont 
I ho  ond(^a\or  to  mount  onto  somothint^  more  would  bo 
A bunion  I would  later  roj^rot 

FAor^'ono  is  (h  in^^  to  embrace  thee 

For  I am  ^"Our  lbro\'or  ungratolul  fool 

Fo\  o mo  I'or  who  I am  \ ou  see 

^bu  find  pleasure  in  laut^hini^  at  such  a tool 

I nconscious  of  lum'  clueless  I’v  e become 
I can  never  t(dl  wTon^^  Irom  rit^ht 
d hev^  take  adv  anta^^e  ol‘  this  to  beat  me  up 
I util  I can’t  tell  the  difTerence  between  dav^  and  nit^ht 


At  times  mv  body  aches 
W ith  an  unhearahle  pain  I can’t  describe 
It  feels  like  someone  burned  me  to  a stake 
And  pulled  out  the  intestines  I had  itiside 

So  I decided  it  was  time  to  replace 
The  person  I once  claimed  to  he 
And  to  change  the  look  on  people’s  faces 
To  accept  that  1 was  not  thee 

That  was  1 was  no  longer  oblivious 
Of  how  negligent  and  heedless  I was 
And  that  I would  no  longer  he  thoughtless 
01‘  the  careless  mistakes  1 had  done 

They  all  died  of  laughter  and  said 
ou  can  never  change  who  you  are” 
Unmindful  of  how  wrong  they  were 
I continued  to  pla^^  m>^  i)art 

I can  never  change  who  I am 

Nor  who  I’m  meant  to  he 

The  indifferent  imbecile,  the  bastard  man 

W ho  could  not  grasj)  the  endeavor  of  humility 


I’m  not 

I just  (lal)l)ic  \\  ith 
I)olls  that  I trash 
A^ter^^•ar<ls 

“I,ook  at  the  mess  \'oiiVe  made” 
Father  enters  the  room 
lielt  wrapped  around 
I lis  hand,  ti^htenin^ 

In  f ur^'  at  the  alldaeit^' 

I le  closes  the  door  behind 

Mill Tied  screams,  thuds  ol‘  strutl^le 

The  e(dioes  of  tradition  in  practice 

I’m  not  straight  either; 

Thout^h  1 wrestle  demons 
At  da^',  and  thev  return  at  night 
In  the  form  of  nightmares 
So  mother  comes  to  hush  me  up 
1 tell  her  I don’t  believe  in  God 
I lav  ing  the  final  sav'  about  gender 
She  unplugs  the  night  light 
And  uses  the  cord 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

To  have  me  delivered  in  pain 


f3ut  1 am  free; 

To  decide  my  f ate 
Whether  it  is  the  pink  .satin 
Or  the  blue  ribbon 
Or  both,  1 say,  open-minded 
Paternal  figures  loom  over  me 
In  the  darkness, 

W hile  1 play  with  Barbie 
And  Max  Steel 

Something  tinkling  hits  the  floor 
Tears  of  mercy  burn  the  carpet, 
The  doors  slowl)^  closes 
Nothing  but  tough  love 
Pilling  the  silence 


Everson  Taveras 


Over  the  green,  slush  meadow 
A cornfield  rises  like  the  flaming  sun 
Its  corn  is  sweet,  and  its  contents  mellow 
The  perfect  dose  of  heaven’s  plum 

The  world  has  taken  its  kind  fruit 
And  has  poisoned  it  with  steaming  rum 
God  has  delivered  us  the  perfect  root 
To  plant  his  divine  words  onto  our  tongues 


But  like  all  forsaken  things  in  life 
Such  things  bleed,  rot,  and  die 
Nothing  is  more  becoming 
Than  to  find  a fruit’s  heart  dried 
And  its  soul  being  deprived 

Love  is  also  like  all  fruits 
Filled  with  plumped  bliss. 

And  almost  without  flaw 
But  as  the  screaming  crops  burn  and  spew 
Nothing  can  ever  last,  not  even  love 
Because  love  has  pulled  its  last  straw 


Everson  Taveras 


Slurred  \\ ords,  dirh’  Ihoui^hls 
Slar!  to 

I nlil  llie  aetions  speak  louder 
Thau  one  mor(^  drink 
( )r  one  more  son?^ 

Shoutint^  in  eesfas>' 

I’or  |)0\ver  of  dominanee 

TAer>'thint|  t^oes  dead  e\(‘e|)t  the  conversation 
The  r\  hlurs  out: 

('hatter  and  ^|lass  tinkliin^  cease 
Alcohol  at  its  finest  hour 
Ad\  ises  ^'Ou  to  lea\  e 

"last’s  i^et  out  of  here” 


Drunken  le^^s  helow  the  spinnint^  sk>' 
hind  their  way  to  the  hotel 
W hat  hotel?  W hen? 

The  stench  ol  fadint^  |)erlume, 

Freshh^  wet  soap  and  beer  to  carpet 

( )verruled  hy  cheap  c,i}|arettes  ventiiiil  hy 

the  window  sill 

Time  s\\  a>  s to  a shnv  Jazz 

Neither  of  > on  understand 

The  lyrics  to 

( )ld^"  the  rhythm  of  sex 

Makes  sense;  suddenly  clothes  no  longer 

fit  you 

“Do  > ou  have  a condom?” 


Kidnapped  by  darkness 
W hieh  screams  in  pain 
Raining  the  sheets; 

Of  pleasure  and  guilt 
FKit  the  pain  is  too  good 
To  stop. 

Stop! 

^bu  roll  over 
Love, 

And  your  15  minutes  of  tame 
Over 

The  lights  of  reality 
Rurn  your  eyes 
Reminding  you  ol  the  dread: 

Of‘  a morning  face,  a .stranger  in  bed 
a terrible  headache  that  .screams 
With  guilt  felt  hecau.se  of  pleasure 
Of  something  left  familiar 
But  nothing  remembered 


“Don’t  forget  to  clo.se  the  door  behind  you” 


\bu  wash  your  hands 
And  walk  way 

W ithout  out  looking  at  the  sheets 
Stained  of  the  putrid  act 
Without  the  awkward  goodbye 
Only  the  thanks 


Mary  Ellen  D’Angelo-Lombari 


( )n  \\\y  street 
sprinkler  heads 
4i^e  life  to  t^reeii 
lawns,  mowers  buzz 
Mareh  to  No\  ember 

( )n  m^'  street 
I laiuK  iuen  f ashion 
homemade  drip  faucets 
I lowers  cascade  into 
tumultuous  flowing  heaut>^ 
^la^'  to  October 

On  nn'  street 
retirement  ^ es, 

Florida  no,  wife  won’t 
^o,  cure  for  that? 
brand  ne^^'  heated  cab 
t-shirt  with  an  ei^ht  foot  plow 
December  to  April 


( )n  m>'  street 
old  wooden  fences 
older  still,  faded,  rottint^, 
f alling,  new  white  fences 
square  the  neighborhood 
nicks  and  dents  are  the 
new"  old,  rust  the  new  older-still 
Spring  to  spring 

On  nn"  street 

a porch  here  a bigger  porch 
there,  a pool  there  a bigger 
pool  here.  Dw  arf  Spruce  div  ide 
this  property  lii\e.  Blue  Spruce 
div  ide  that  property  line,  that  shed 
is  painted  over  there,  this  shed  is 
sided  over  here 
Summer  to  summer 


On  my  street 
I lours  sj)ent  hobbies 
defined  crumbling  mortar 
Pressure  vv  ashed  to  reveal 
New  England  rocks  pulled  from 
The  earth  to  build  a wall  stake 
a claim  new  mortar  placed  to 
renew  the  vows  the  stake 
the  vv  all 

This  land  is  your  land  that 
land  is  your  land 
\ ear  to  year 


Mary  Ellen  D’Angelo-Lombari 


Like  a comfortable  corner 
to  hang  your  hat 
and  put  3^our  feet  up 
friendship  is  a space 
designed  to  kick  back  n relax 


Like  the  white  knight 
you  knew  was  waiting  there 
to  gallop  in  and  save  the  day 
friendship  gives  you  opportunity 
to  be  the  one  who  sa^^s,  I’ll  help 


Like  a long  leisurely  meal 
with  five  full  courses 
not  including  dessert 
friendship  fills  you  up 
leaving  contentment,  satisfaction 


Like  a newborn  baby 
young  love,  and  seventy  degrees 
on  the  first  day  of  spring 
friendship  gives  you  hope 
of  old  dreams,  renewed 


Like  a good  book 
whose  hero  and  heroine 
live  on  past  their  story 
friendship  gives  desire,  longing 
for  the  next  chapter  to  never  end 


Like  the  que.stion  or  the  prayer 
being  answered  after  a wait 
designed  to  inspire  tru.st 
friendship  comes  when  least  expected 
lightening,  waiting  for  the  thunder 


Like  a sliding  window,  a padded 
stool  to  put  your  knees  on 
a prie.st  to  hear  ^^our  burdens 
friend.ship  captures  your  woes 
under  the  cloak  of  forgiveness 


Like  the  surpri.se  part}^ 
that  was  trul}^  kept  a secret 
or  the  gift  you  didn’t  expect 
friendship  makes  you  thankful 
for  all  the  ble.ssings  in  your  life 


I nc\<T  had  that 
hair  and  ciirK' 

slartiiii^  out  .strait^ht  at  Sam 
( oniiiu^  oN  or  the  t iiiish  line, 
5pm  curls 

uiiruK'  1‘rame  lor  \’Our  ears 


1 never  had  that 

a I'avorite  child 

one  to  l‘a\or  and  uphold 

one  to  set  to  schemes 

ol  shame,  perverse  either  way 


1 never  had  that 
time  when  I was  yours 
a princess  in  the  making 
maybe  that’s  whv^  Daddv^ 
I’m  not  like  you 


1 never  had  that 
blood  sugar  on  the  dovv'n  low 
hands  conv  ulse  to  misdirect 
orange  juice  avv  av"  I rom  v our  mouth 
life  so  near  and  so  unreachable 


1 never  had  that 

secret  that  must  not 

he  told  .secrets  ordered  conf  ined 

vv  ithin  the.se  f our  vv  alls 

that  structure  the  next  generation 


I never  had  that 
given  all  the  familiarity 
at  \our  hand  I wonder 
are  you  in  hell  novv^ 
bathing  in  the  lake  of’  fire? 


1 never  had  that 
sen.se  of  humor 

that  finds  inspiration  to  chuckle 
at  the  sorrow'  of  another 
tears  flow  ing  down  cheeks 
vour  mouth  and  teeth  set  to  drama 


I never  had  that 
compulsion  to  enjov^ 
the  degradation  of  another 
all  the  more  fulfilling 
w ith  v^our  personal  touch 


I never  had  that 
1 cried  for  you 
your  death  taught  me 
1 can’t  wish  a dog  to  hell 
Did  you  ever  cry  f or  me? 


mS 


Mary  Ellen  D’Angelo-Lombari 


nothin’  doin’ 

one  thirty  seven 

two  forty  five 

three  twelve 

four  twenty  one 

eleven  f ifteen,  enough 

time  for  a candy  run 

dinner,  or  lutieh,  or  breakfast 


nothin’  doin’ 
controllers  shake 
handheld  light  shows 
shoot  rifles  shoot  pistols 
chips  never  see  a howl 
battles  won,  battles  lost 
epic  win  saves  the  free  w orld 


nothin’  doin’ 
zombies  wreak  havoc 
Sprite  Iw  the  two  liter 
World’s  Dumbest  (Viminals 
crash,  fall,  punch,  svv  ear 
dance  vv  ith  the  w orld’s  worst 
childhood  by-gones 


nothin’  doin’ 


pan 

pan,  vv  ater 

pan,  water,  seasoning  packet 
pan,  vv  ater,  seasoning  packet,  noodles 
l)an,  vv  ater,  sea.soning  packet,  noodles,  three  minutes 
dinner,  or  lunch,  or  breakfast 


nothin’  doirf 
hzzzt  hzzzt  hzzzt 
dude,  is  that  you? 
ha,  what? 

dude,  (piit  texting  me.  I’m  right  here 
don’t  tell  me  what  to  do 
hzzzt  hzzzt  hzzzt 


nothin’  doin’ 
sneakers  tied 
slung  over  one  shoulder 
hag,  box,  games,  controllers, 
slung  over  the  other  shoulder 
front  door  squeaks  open 
sunlight  reaches  for  squinted  eyelids 
going  on  home,  nothing  to  do  here 


I vv  ant  to  see  the  world  tall  apart  from  a dilTerent  point  of  view 
Bef:aiise  if’  were  all  doomed  to  incinerate  on  cue 
I’d  rather  si)end  my  last  day  here  with  you, 

Wdnerahle  under  your  intense  scrutiny  in  a sacred  milieu 
W here  1 would  make  you  my  last  kiss  here  on  earth 


mif/nia/it  ^166  a n de  p 

a d&&m6dau  eieek 


Eddie  Brophy 


Talking  heads  with  (’helsea  ^rins. 

Keep  telling  me  that  I’m  servile  to  my  endorphins 

But  1 know  a look  when  1 I’eel  a glance 

So  it’s  imperative  that  lor  once  1 take  a chance 

11'  w e met  a hailstorm  of  comets  I’d  know  for  sure 

Some  atrocities  are  inevitable,  and  most  epidemics  have  no  cure 

And  I’ve  handled  about  as  much  as  I can  endure 


Because  the  truest  religion  that  I can  see 

Is  worshipped  in  a temple  of  contorted  bodies 

Their  Elysium  is  a glorified  Times  Square 

Mine  is  a faith  renewed  through  the  intimacy  of  your  touch 

Their  bibles  are  full  of  manifestos  they  arrogantly  declare 

Mine  makes  me  realize  their  messiah  isn’t  worth  very  much 


But  if  we  suryived,  only  to  perish  to  the  dearth  that  follows 

I’d  meander  emaciated  for  days,  sustained  only  by  the  love  1 swallow 

And  if  we  were  held  like  prisoners  of  war  by  over  zealous  preachers 

Evangelical  t}Tants  who  berated  us  like  repugnant  creatures 

I’d  still  know  that  they’re  as  godless  as  me 

Proletariats  in  the  spiritual  hierarchy 

Who  believe  they’ll  be  lulled  into  a splendiferous  deep  six 
But  it’s  just  consecrated  fertilizer  under  a neon  crucifix 


i 


a/^wtn 


I roj)cnl- 

All  pontiCicalod  l)las|)luMnie.s 

And  (■.()mj)lacent  t^odlo.ssno.s.s,  1 now  re.sent 

A oonirito  .sinner,  a seeker  of  impunih,  I must  admit 

That  death  made  even  (diaries  Darw  in  a poltroon  In  poerite 

Not  unlike  the  radieal  mv  opia,  w ho  hranded  eoni^ress  enemy  of  state 

Marehiiii^  hehind  a musical  i^uru  wdio  told  them  to  imat^ine  no  heaven 

Hven  .John  Lennon  shook  Reat^an’s  hand  at  the  pearlv'  ^^ates 

W Idle  articulating^  a i^enuine  distaste  for  his  hrethren 

l\irhaps  that’s  w hv'  w e need  martv  rs  and  a.ssassins 

Becau.se  w e can’t  have  our  heroes  contradicting^  w ho  we  w ant  them  to  he 
Thev ’re  Just  .soulless  v essels  w ho  w e’v  e invested  all  of  our  jia.ssions 
I low  dare  thew  think  thev'  can  succumh  to  a shamef  ul  mediocrity? 

And  despite  all  the  I lail  Marv  s v on  can  sav^ 

.Jesus  (dirist  was  simjilv'  the  t^lorif  ied  pop  star  of’  his  day 


tke 


6eae/b  at  opt  ater  J ead 

Michele  Simon 


Vacant  cottages  veiled  in  mist 
with  empty  swings  that  creak  and  twist 
sheltered  by  sand  dunes  piled  up  high 
reaching  to  a solid  steel  sky 
that  overshadows  a new  moon 
while  ice  cold  rain  sol  th^  croons 


to  hungr>^  seagulls  that  least 
on  a frozen  seaweed  fleece, 
surrendered  from  tossing  swells, 
amidst  treasures  of  sea  shells 
awaiting  on  snow  covered 
sands  for  winter’s  end  to  land. 


Michele  Simon 


Into  riamc  the  ords  rose 
sizzliii^^  and  (TacklinjI, 
dissipatiiit^  into  smoke. 

( 'oui|hin<^  halted  her  laiit^hter. 
Tears  ^^'elled  in  lier  e^'e.s. 

Sh(^  iij)  the  sash 

of  the  blackened  window, 
capturini^  a warm  hreeze 
and  a i^limmer  of  a risiiii^  sun. 
Ihnk  and  w hite  ( lowers 
i^row  int^  on  a t^iant  cactus 
radiated  in  the  }|low' 

( rom  th(^  red-orant^e  sk^^ 

She  t^azed  into  the  man  like 
shadow  the  cactus  cast, 


wonderint^  il‘  her  .son 
cried  w hen  he  trans])osed 
those  w ords  to  paper. 

A dr^"  hreeze  rushed  hy 
c.arr^'in^^  aw  a^^  the  last 
w isps  of  the  letter. 

She  w atched  the  cinders 
hlur  into  the  driftin^^ 
sand  and  hurnt  ^ra.ss, 
disappearing  into  the  silent 
shadow^  ol  the  cactus,  and 
she  ached  for  the  w ord.s,  the 
simple  .sound  of  the  words 
that  would  give  her  peace. 


?^o a&od6^i 


Michele  Simon 


1 sat  in  the  swing, 
holding  him  in  my  arms, 
gentl}^  gliding  back  and  forth. 
Under  a stormy  eyening  sky 
1 .sang  him  his  la.st  lullaby. 


A damp  wind  wailed 

Echoing  with  deafening  silence 

Through  the  winter  barren  tree.s. 

1 lis  still  warm  body  cradled  in 

my  lap),  the  .swing  creaking  in  the  breeze. 


Time  became  eternity, 
rocking  and  singing 
until  my  throat  hurt 
as  much  as  my  heart, 
not  quite  able  to  say  goodb>  e 
not  wanting  to  cry. 


Nestled  in  a loyed  blanket, 
wrapped  uj)  in  a garbage  bag, 
1 placed  my  heart  iti  a hole 
in  the  icy  muddy  earth. 

Did  he  eyer  know  his  worth? 


fo/ieKe  Aaae 


W here  arc  the  i)oets? 

The  iiii^ht  resouiuls  their  ah.S(Miee. 
W hen  will  tlun’  return? 


mormn^ 

Wallace  E.  Clark  IV 

In  the  early  dark  iiiornin?^ 

1 am  a rock  in  the  1‘ield, 

^bu  are  the  wind  that  runs  wild  throui^h 
the  loni^  i^rass 

kike  lexers’  I’int^ers  throui^h  hair. 

W hen  the  earh^  bird  ol  Dawn’s  f irst 
ehirp  is  heard 
I am  an  apjile  on  a hraneh, 

't  on  are  the  chilled  heads  of  dew  that 
roll  over  mx^  skin 

the  hot  orl)  that  ri.ses,  and  chases  them  axx  axx 

i\t  mornini^tide,  xx  hen  the  delicate  tenebrous 
shades  he^in  to  fade 

I am  strexvn  shards  of  smoothed  t^la.ss  on 
the  Sea’s  edi^e, 

^ ou  are  the  shakini^  and  shixerint^ 
spectacle  of  li^^ht 

That  makes  mirrors  of,  rexeals  me. 


Sapphire  speck,  the  brightest  in  the  sky 

Divine  pendant  hanging  on  the  collar  hone  of  Night 

F3eryl  heanis,  that  stretch  6^  reach  naked  eves 

\ iv  id  shine,  vaccine  lor  Darkness’  plight 

Oh  cluster,  your  tiny  torch  cerulean  si)ines 

Oh  dog  star,  my  chin  the  Nile  rising,  your  evidetit  sign 


Wallace  E.  Clark  IV 


nejb/vUa 


Net  of  sacred  silk,  oh  you  ochroid  arachnid 

Weaving  gold  like  Rumpelstiltskin 

Maps  ol‘  sticky  spirals 

Fashioned  with  holy  amber  strands 

W riting  spider,  your  threads 

Shine  like  sunlight 

To  ensnare  the  bee  I’inch 


arcane 


Wallace  E.  Clark  IV 


I ’rank  was  a man  ho  was  alwa^^s  snnit^  to  his  harkeep 

lint  alwa\  s tipped  him  twent^'  hiicks 

That’s  hat  made  him  f eel  like  it  was  his  Joint, 

I hat’s  hat  kept  him  eomini^  in. 

At  nii^ht  he  curled  up  ^^'ordless 

hike  the  smoke  from  the  cit^arette  he  barely  dra^^|ed 


.lane  \\'as  a slim  laiK'  who  alwa^  s wore  her  favorite  color 
She  smiled  at  strangers  dreamt  of  i^ettintl  awa>" 

That’s  what  made  the  ro.se  stav  in  her  cheeks, 

That’s  what  kejit  her  t^oiiii^. 

At  nii|ht  she  curled  up  wordle.ss 

hike  the  fiddle  of  a fernhead  before  the  frond 


1 he  f ire  that  thev  carried  was  phosphorus 
A faint  i^hm'  when  the^^  breathed 

A couple  of  nit^hthawks  trv  ini|  to  i^et  lost  off  the  hit^hway 
D^  inil  f or  cof Tee 

fhe  sound  of  rain  on  the  roof  of  the  weit^h  station  diner  like  t^lass  hells 
Two  booths  apart  thev  drank  half  prayed, 

Irank  laid  hands  on  the  table,  Tane  bent  her  head  ft"-  saip^ 


Wallace  E.  Clark  IV 


I leard  long  ago 

That  we  reap  what  we  sow 

fr  1 know, 

But  the  weight  stacks  like  trash  on  a popular  road 
Night  warbles  her  gorgeous  somber  odes 
8^  1 quote... 


Dreamt  ol‘  a horse  running  from  the  forest  to  the  coast 
It  raised  its  eyes  to  the  Moon  like  a man  raises  a toast 
1 felt  every  - single  - thing  I’ve  ever  owed 
Put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  so  to  remove  the  stone 
The  black  birds  those  bards,  crowed 
8^  1 made  note... 


Where  can  we  go  with  our  yokes 
Us  broke,  lonely  folk. 

When  the  rain-belts  pelt  8^  soak? 

When  the  train  trumpets  blow,  the  toads  croak? 
The  ghosts  slowly  spoke 
8^  1 wrote... 
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here  oiiee  was  a Kiiis|  and  Queen  who  had  a heautil’ul  dauj^hter.  The>'  loved  their  dauj^hter  dearlv' 
and  on  her  Iwell'fh  hirthdav'  fluw  threw  her  magnifieent  birthday  party.  They  tjave  her  all  .sorts 
of  jewels  and  treasures  including  a majjical  talkiuf^  hor.se.  The  Prinee.ss  loved  her  hor.se,  wdiom  she 
nanuHl  Faithlul,  and  tln^v'  spent  many'  dav^s  to^Jether  explorinji  the  countryside.  They  talked  often 
and  became  the  best  of  friend.s. 

The  Prinee.ss  ^rew  uj)  and  it  w as  announced  that  she  w ould  he  traveling  to  Faraw  ay  where  she 
would  eventuallv  marrv'  and  spend  the  n^st  of  her  life.  The  King  and  Queen  talked  about  the 
Princ<!s.s  going  aw  av'  and  becoming  a beautiful  Queen  that  would  rule  a nation,  and  they  decided  it 
would  be  best  if  she  left  her  childhood  things  behind,  and  that  included  Faithful.  They  decided  to  .sell 
the  hor.se. 

Faithful  overheard  this  and  .said,  “If  the  Princess  only  knew',  her  heart  w'ould  break  in  two.” 

The  King  and  Queen  became  very  sad  when  they  heard  this,  for  they  loved  their  daughter  dearly. 
So  thev  arranged  for  Faithful  to  travel  with  her  to  the  new  land. 

The  journev'  started  well,  but  after  sev'eral  .stops  for  w^ater.  Faithful  could  see  that  the  Princess  had 
changed.  She  .stopj)ed  talking  to  Faithful  and  became  concerned  w ith  other  things. 

( )ne  dav'  the  Prinee.ss  came  to  Faithful  and  she  was  crying.  She  told  him  she  had  given  him  to  the 
other  woman  thev  were  traveling  vv'ith.  Through  her  tears  she  said  .she  vv^ould  alvv^av'S  love  him  and 
wished  him  a long  happv  life. 

Faithful  didn’t  under.statul,  but  he  tried  to  honor  the  Prince.s.s’ w'ishes  and  behav'ed  very  vv'ell  for  his 
new  owner.  1 le  tried  and  tried,  but  he  could  nev^er  please  the  girl.  So  he  tried  to  talk  to  her.  She  beat 
him.  Faithful  held  his  head  uj)  high  and  .said,  “If  the  Prinee.ss  only  knew’,  her  heart  would  break  in  tw^o.” 

The  girl  would  not  li.sten  and  became  angrv^  and  tied  his  mouth  shut. 

Thev'  finallv'  arrived  at  the  new  land.  The  girl  stopped  the  hor.se  at  a rundown  building  that  smelled 
of  blood.  She  talked  with  an  old  man,  then  vv'alked  past  Faithful  without  giving  him  another  glance. 

The  old  man  led  him  into  the  building.  Faithful  was  horrified  to  .see  many  bloody  carcas.ses  of  animals 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  realized  it  vv^as  the  butcher’s  warehouse, 
lyaithful  cried  and  cried  for  his  Prince.s.s,  but  she  could  not  hear  him. 

1 le  cried  to  the  Butcher  and  told  him  he  was  a Prince.s.s’  hor.se.  "If  the  Prinee.ss  oidy  knew,  her  heart 
would  break  in  two,”  he  said.  The  butcher  did  not  care. 

So  Faithful  died  in  the  butcher’s  .sho|),  and  his  bodv^  was  carv'ed  into  meat.  The  butcher  hung 
Faithfuls  head  on  his  gate.  Every  day  the  girl  and  many  others  would  walk  by,  and  Faithfuls  head 
w'ould  .sav'  “If  the  Pritjce.ss  onlv'  knew,  her  heart  vv^ould  break  in  two.” 

No  one  listened,  and  no  otie  cared. 


I know  there  is  something  in  here  constipated  deep, 
cant  wait  any  longer  and  mu.st  .S(|ueeze  f rom  its  thick 
lemon  peel  the  days  hung  in  jell-o  humidity  before  the 
suspend  becomes  hung,  then  dead,  working  on  saving  up 
with  all  mv  might  but  spending  it  all  on  the  ocean  and  the 
moon,  i didnt  know  crickets  could  find  me  there  and  tie 
me  up  to  one  foot  on  land  and  the  other  in  the  deep,  i cant 
.straddle  this  without  pulling  tendons  and  ten.sions.  cant 
keep  trying  to  even  it  out  by  f illing  the  in  between  with 
long  walks  to  bar  breathing  in  bored  conversations  and 
amnesia,  but  there  is  something  i need  when  im  needing  to 
let  this  all  be  what  it  is  at  once,  i want  to  let  it  catch  up  to 
my  neck  so  i can  feel  it  dripping  down  my  throat  this 
lemonade  im  squeezing,  holding  on  so  tight  comes  out  of 
my  hands  drips  of  the  ocean  actually  being  warm,  the 
shore  line  sucking  me  down  again.st  all  will  power  to  push 
me  under  its  dre.ss  to  touch  its  thigh.s,  the  .sand  .sticking 
to  me  on  the  way  in  and  out  as  i keep  coming  back  for 
more  things  that  makes  this  place  here,  navy  blue  t shirts 
against  white  sail  boats  and  little  boys  digging  for  crabs, 
creep>^  clown  faces  fried  dough  and  fortune  tellers  after 
ever^^one  has  gone  home  but  us.  chips  hangovers  texting 
and  train  rides  to  boston,  sa^dng  goodbye  all  too  much  in 
the  matter  of  two  week.s.  taking  this  all  in  with  dark  bitter 
beers  until  im  numb  enough  to  feel  like  im  still  at  the 
bottom  of  the  titanic  on  that  fateful  night,  one  foot  in  one 
foot  out,  up  to  my  neck  in  taste,  debt,  and  the  knowing 
that  this  will  hang  as  inevitable  as  memor}^  will 
fail,  it  is  sinking  and  i will  always  be  there  on  a titanic 
watching  it  all  fade  under  the  piles  and  piles  of  lemons 
used  to  awaken  she  hung  so  by  a{)athy.  it  is  bitter  .sweet 
and  .so  is  life,  fading  fading  fading 


Orhe>  Q^ro^fPqqe 

ctiaa  dHahoney<^\  ^ 


Ite  was  shot  twice  in  the  hack  while  she  stood  at  the  rejjister.  That  w'as  almost  twenty 
years  atjo,  and  althoutjh  the  hlood  had  loinj  been  cleared  away,  Chuckie  could  still  see  it.  lie 
.saw  it  e\ery  morning  when  he  0|)<u»ed  his  ha<|<d  shoj)  and  every  al'ternoon  \vhen  he  clo.sed 
up.  In  between  he  was  able  to  distract  him.sell'.  I le  supi)o.sed  he  should  have  clo.sed  it  completely 
\\  hen  Liz  was  murdered  or  e\(Mi  iiuned  it  across  town,  hut  in  .some  strantje  way  he  found  a level  of 
comfort  there.  I le  luwer  mentioned  it  to  his  buddies  hut  he  w^as  sure  her  .spirit  w^as  trapped  in  the 
shop,  and  he  wouldn’t  lea\  e her. 

I le  busied  him.self  with  his  oj)ening  tasks  and  thought  about  when  he  and  Liz  started  the  shoj) 
four  > ear.s  before  she  died.  She  had  gone  to  .school  for  husine.ss  and  ahvays  wanted  to  be  her  own 
boss  after  running  other  people’s  offices  for  17  year.s.  He  was  a firefighter,  and  although  he  loved 
his  job,  it  brought  on  a.sthma,  .so  he  knew'  he  should  retire  anyw'ay.  After  23  years,  he  figured  a 
change  might  do  him  good. 

A customer  cleared  his  throat  as  he  pushed  through  the  door.  Chuckie  hadn’t  yet  flipped  the  Open 
sign  so  he  was  caught  a bit  off-guard. 

“^’ou  open  for  husine.s.s?” 

“Oh,  >'eah,  sorry  — got  caught  up.  W hat’ll  it  be?” 

I le  glanced  at  the  clock  — 6:10.  Me  u.sually  had  half  of  the  bagels  out  by  now  but  he  had  been 
distracted  since  he  read  the  news.  He  flipped  the  sign,  took  the  man’s  order,  and  then  looked  at  the 
clock  again.  Onh'  four  more  hours.  Maybe  then  Liz  could  hav'e  some  peace. 

I le  went  through  the  motions  of  his  morning  without  much  thought  and  just  wdshed  Liz  was 
there  w ith  him.  Jerr^-,  his  baker,  was  in  the  back  spreading  the  flour  and  punching  the  dough 
while  Cduickie  hrew'ed  the  coffee,  kept  up  wdth  the  cream  and  sugar  refills,  and  chit-chatted  with 
the  regular.s.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  her,  there  behind  the  counter  greeting  everyone  with  a big 
hello.  Sending  them  off  w ith  an  enthusiastic  have  a nice  day. 

.She  realh'  loved  that  shoj).  It  w'as  all  her  — ev'erv'  last  nook,  from  the  handmade  country  curtains 
to  the  mini  va.ses  filled  with  fresh  flowers  on  the  few  tables,  always  daisie.s.  She  claimed  thev^  said 
the  most  — simj)le  v'et  elegant.  I ler  w edding  bouquet  w as  from  her  grandmother’s  yard,  tied  with  a 
sim|)le  white  ribbon. 

They  worked  well  together,  too.  Chuckie  leaned  against  the  counter  and  shook  his  head.  Images 
Hashed  as  if  he  were  w atching  old  home  movies  on  a slide  reel.  She  w'ould  flirt  with  the  regulars 
then  coviv'  glance  in  his  direction  to  make  sure  he  w'as  within  earshot.  .She  had  a habit  of  licking 
her  middle  finger  and  dabbing  it  on  the  counter  to  i)ick  up  crumbs  w'hich  she  would  then  wij)e  on 


the  back  of  her  jeans,  despite  having  an  apron  on.  That  apron,  brightly  colored,  was  splattered  with 
flour  and  splashes  of  cream,  but  the  crumbs  hung  to  the  edges  of  her  back  pockets. 

He  remembered  the  day  they  opened  and  how  the  local  paper  ran  a big  article  right  on  the  front 
page.  It  was  the  only  bagel  place  in  town  — before  Starbucks  and  Dunkins  jumped  on  board.  Liz 
was  .so  excited,  she  ran  to  the  store  after  dinner  that  night  and  bought  half-a-dozen  papers.  She 
kept  a copy  in  a clear  plastic  sleeve  to  show  anyone  who  would  pay  the  least  attention;  she  even 
showed  those  who  didn’t  care  and  waved  off  their  disinterest.  She  sent  a copy  to  the  family  in 
California  and  even  started  a scrapbook. 

The  next  time  the  shop  made  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  Snooze,  as  the  locals  called  it,  was 
the  night  Liz  was  murdered.  Murders  didn’t  happen  in  their  sleepy  little  beach  town.  Murders 
happened  in  the  big  cities.  Above  the  fold,  there  it  was:  Beloved  Bagel  Shop  Owner  Shot.  They 
used  the  same  picture  that  was  in  the  paper  when  they  first  opened.  Liz  was  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  etched  sign  — Bagels  and  Brews.  She  had  her  bright  apron  on.  Her  arms  were 
crossed  and  she  smiled,  smugl}^,  with  an  all-mine  hint  to  it. 

Over  the  years,  the  shop  made  the  paper  a few  more  times,  a scattering  of  appearances,  new  menu 
items,  fund-raisers  for  the  PTO  — but  never  the  front  page. 

And  then  the  third  time  the  shop  made  the  front  was  just  a few  weeks  ago.  In  a strange  irony, 
there  was  a large  write-up  on  how  Chuckie  and  his  shop  would  begin  catering  to  the  late  lunch 
and  early  dinner  crowd  by  offering  salads,  soups  and  what  else  but  bagel  pizzas.  This  was  the 
fir.st  major  overhaul  of  the  menu,  and  for  a small  town,  it  was  big  news.  Then  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  page  one,  there  it  was:  a small  clip  about  Ronnie  Bartlette  — the  man  who  had 
killed  his  wife.  He  was  up  for  parole. 

Chuckle’s  morning  had  slipped  away  with  the  routine  of  things.  He  wondered  if  he  would  miss 
it.  He  glanced  at  the  clock  and  figured  that  he  should  get  home  to  change  before  the  trial.  He  called 
out  to  Jerry  and  told  him  he  was  taking  off. 

“For  the  day,  bos.s?” 

He  thought  before  he  spoke.  He  thought  about  Liz.  He  thought  about  the  scumbag.  He  thought 
about  the  gun. 

“Don’t  know  yet,”  was  all  he  could  say. 

He  removed  his  apron,  went  to  the  door  and  glanced  again,  maybe  for  the  last  time,  at  the 
regi.ster.  He  pictured  his  wife  alive,  .smiling  at  him,  holding  her  daisie.s. 


1 


! could  I’ool  the  h()U.s('  .shakiiuj  I’roin  Iho  reroc.ious  .sloriu  inds  I)a(lcrin^<  it,  OuIhuIo,  the  winds  wailed 
like  a woman  al  the  I uiu^ral  ol'  her  soul  male,  mat^nificMl  a hundred  times  ox  er.  More  than  a decade 
earlier,  a hurricane  had  |>assed  Ihrou^jh  the  area  - this  storm  .seemed  even  xxorse.  W hen  the  |)ower 
xx  ent  out,  1 pulled  the  coxers  up  to  mx'  chin.  |)aralx'/.ed  hx'  fear,  . 

“In  New  Hampshire,  even  the  state  Emergency  Onerations 

^ _ Democrat-Gazette 

The  XX  indoxx  s rattled  and  (piaked  ai^ainst  the  pressure  a.ssaultinjJ  them.  Mx'  ex  es  xvere  transfixed  on 
the  pilch  hlack  niijht  Ihroin^h  the  xx  indoxx’.  W hen  the  darkness  ^axe  xx  ax'  to  a jjolden  ?|loxx , mx'  heart 
started  lioundiinj.  I didn’t  knoxx  anx  lhin^  that  could  li^ht  up  the  entire  skx'  like  a sunri.se  duriiif^  an 
earth-shattering  nii^ht  time  storm.  Scenarios  from  end-of-the-xvorld  mox  ies  and  mon.ster  I’licks 
consumed  mx'  mind.  Tear  mox  ed  me  into  action,  and  I raced  to  the  xx  indoxv.  1 saw  .somethin^l  xx  orse. 

•“The  glow  from  the  flames  could  be  seen  from  miles  away, 
a witness  said.”  * USA  Today 


1 picked  up  the  phone  and  called  ex  erx  one  close  l)x^  hut  no  one  knexv  xvhat  xx  as  ^oint^  on.  Then  I did 
somelhiiu^  I nexer  thoui^ht  in  mx’  lif  e I xx  ould  ex  er  do:  I threxv  on  mx^  coat  and  hoots  and  holted  out  into 
the  storm.  1 droxe  mx’  car  straii^ht  for  the  flame.s. 

It  xx  as  ohx  iouslx'  a xerx'  had  fire,  hut  I had  to  make  sure  that  it  xvasn’t  {|oin^i  to  rip  throu^jh  the  entire 
area,  I lix  ed  on  a one  mile  peninsula  .section  of  the  heach  that  xx  as  jam-packed  xx  ith  xacant  vacation 
rental  house.s.  The  hack  roads  xvould  he  flooded  hx'  noxv,  and  the  onix'  txx  o xvax^s  to  exit  the  heach  xvere 
hx'  a bridge  that  xvas  under  construction  and  a road  that  could  xvell  he  under  xvater  hy  storm  entrenched 
hit^h  tides.  If  the  road  xx  as  flooded...  if  the  fire  engines  xvere  unahle  to  reach  us...  if  the  bridge  xvas 
imi)a.s.sahle  due  to  hii^h  xvinds  and  tide.s,  xve  could  all  he  trap|)ed  hetxx  een  a xx  all  of  flame.s  and  the 
ratjiipl  ocean.  — — — — 

A roaring  blaze  fueled  by  hurricane-force  wind  gusts  blowing  off  " 
the  coast  of  this  seaside  community  ripped  through  a decades-old  " 
wood-framed  hotel  early  yesterday,  dancing  from  building  to 
building.  Boston  Globe  r 


1 


'//'  * y////// 


The  firefii^hters  had  made  it.  I heard  a loud  crackling, 
and  sparks  hurst  from  a transformer  on  a utilitx'  pole 
as  it  exploded  and  xvent  u|)  in  flame.s.  Fire  trucks  and 
ho.ses  blanketed  the  street.s.  Streams  of  xvater  hla.sted 
the  fire  from  all  sides. 


“The  first  crew  that  arrived  found  heavy  smoke, 
Lang  said.  ‘With  the  strong 
off  the  ocean,  it  was  blowing 
of  the  building  and  crea^ting  a blowtorch 
environment.’"  -Eagle  Tribune 


I parked  nn'  ear  and  watched,  shiverinil  in  (he  cold  of  the 
winter  ni^ht.  The  ocean  had  .swallowetl  the  i)eac,h,  the  »and> 
shore  was  barely  \ isihle,  and  wild  wav  es  vv  ere  breaking 
over  the  vv^all  only  f eet  avvav'  from  thefirefighters.  Manv" 
other  residents  gathered  nearby.  One  woman  vv^orried  that 
the  firefighters  had  used  all  the  vv  ater  in  the  w ater  tow  er, 
our  water  supplv^  and  they  couldn’t  keej)  fighting  the  fire 
By  dawn’s  first  light  they  had  fought  the  flames  to  a 
standstill,  losing  the  entire  block  hut  sav  ing  (he  rest  of 
the  beach. 


cmon 


The  tide  had  receded  and  the  storm  died  avv'av^  1 vv  ent  home,  w earilv'  picking  mv'  w av'  through  .scattered 
debris  from  rooftops  and  smashed  signs  that  had  once  hung  all  over  the  heach-side  store.s.  It  was  the 
vv  orst  storm  I had  ev  er  been  in  hut  1 vv  as  told  by  others  w ho  had  lived  there  longer  thev'  had  .seen  manv' 
winter  storms  just  like  it. 


The  AP  reports  that  Hampton  Beach  has  a history  of  major 
fires,  including  incidents  in  1915,  1923,  1960,  and  1999. 
-The  Huffington  Post 


The  next  dav^  the  sands  on  the  beach  were  covered  w ith  .seaw  eed  and  thou.sands  of  .still-liv  ing  clams 
larger  than  my  hands.  There  were  manv^  more  storms  during  that  winter,  none  as  had,  and  aivvav  s a 
treasure  vv  as  left  behind.  One  time  it  was  a treasure  of  lobster  tra|)S  that  .scattered  the  sand  as  far  as 
v'ou  could  .see.  Another  time  hundreds  of  sand  dollars  were  left  behind.  I’d  often  walk  hv^  huge  shell.s, 
pa.ssing  them  by  because  1 already  had  buckets  of  them  at  home.  But  I’d  think  about  the  children  in  the 
summer  who  would  gaze  in  amazement  at  the  treasures  I was  leav  ing  behind. 

There  were  days  when  the  hack  roads  were  completely  flooded;  the  hou.ses  were  surrounded  hv'  water 
like  the  pictures  v^oii’d  .see  in  the  news  of  the  floods  down  .south,  hut  no  one  seem  to  care.  It  hai)pened  too 
freciuently  here.  A large  tree  washed  u|)  in  one  storm  and  another  time  the  carca.ss  of  a dead  animal. 
Though  1 called  the  police  about  the  animal,  its  carca.ss  remained  there  all  winter,  I gue.ss  it  happened  too 
frecpiently,  because  they  didn’t  even  bother  to  call  hack.  It  joined  the  shells  and  driftwood  and  other  trea- 
sures .scattered  all  over  the  beach. 

A .steadv"  stream  of  tourists  had  come  to  .see  the  disaster  (he  dav'  after  that  fateful  storm  that  had  taken  a 
whole  block  of  huilding.s.  f’or  a brief  time  the  ([uiet  .solitude  of  the  winter  l)ea<,h  was  broken,  reminding 
me  of  the  thou.sands  of  tourists  that  called  this  place  their  summer  home  awav'  I rom  home.  Though  I 
only  liv  ed  there  for  a v^ear,  I came  to  realize  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  may  enjov'  the 
beach  in  the  summer  time  hut  onlv'  the  few  residents  who  call  it  their  home  v^ear  round  trulv  see 
the  full  nature  and  power  of  the  Teach. 


Kassie  Rdbico 

yU  (lidii  t know  I'hc  W oinaii  ol  \\  illcixtorl  l r<mi  llin  ( 'ronlion  ol"  Adam 
J*1  I -sHimhU^d  into  ('ohurii  Mall.  It  was  a warm  (la>"  in  early 

Se|)loml>er.  1 did  know  that  the  brass  door  handle  at  the  top  ol  the  landing 
^^ot  stuck,  and  that  I had  to  juish  hard  atjainsi  the  ri\e-|)anel  door  for  it  to  oi)en.  I 
halanced  m^•  new  leather  hook  hatj  on  iin'  ri^^ht  shoulder,  tr>dn^5  desi)eratelv'  not  to 
draw  am-  attention.  lnsid(^  the  lohin'  was  shady  — dark  wood,  dim  .sounds,  and  the 
iiu  sterious  .scent  of  somethin}^  startlinjl.  I checked  mv  .schedule  one  more  time  to 
he  sure  - (dassroom  432  - then  headed  for  the  stairca.se.  \K'  heart  .seemed  to  heat 
in  tim<^  with  the  clickini|  heels  ol  confident  twirls  and  curious  hoys  wearin^^  pants 
w(dl  Ixdow  their  waist.  N^  lon  backpacks  humped  up  against  m>'  hare  arms.  Maybe 
1 should  ha\  e worn  a .sweater.  No,  it  was  wa^'  too  warm.  W as  I haviiif^  a hot  I lash? 
I |)ulled  at  the  front  of  nu'  shirt,  tr>dn}^  still  to  j)revent  the  intrusive  hook  ha^J  from 
slidin^^  off  nu'  shoulder.  Finally.  The  fourth  floor.  A ^^old  nameplate  on  the  side  of 
the  door  was  a welcomed  relief:  Liana  ("henev.  Art  I listory,  432. 

I had  made  it. 

“NK'  name  is  Liana  (dienev,”  announced  the  robust  woman  with  thick  blonde 
hair  and  a deep  Italian  accent.  She  marched  up  from  the  hack  of  the  room,  arms 
.swini^intl  in  j)erfec.t  rhythm.  "1  am  a Profe.s.sor  of  Art  I listory,  and  this  class  will 
teach  >'ou  how  to  think  critically  about  art  and  life."  1 had  no  idea  what  that  meant. 
.So  far,  nu'  only  collet^e  experience  was  a few  years  of  nit^ht  clas.ses  in  accountiii}^, 
o\'er  twent^■  ^'ear.s  a^^o.  Hack  then,  questions  had  only  one  an.swer,  and  mine  were 
usualK’  wrontj,  which  is  wlu'  I decided  to  switch  majors  this  time  around.  In  order 
for  nu'  accountint^  credits  to  transfer,  I had  to  enroll  in  the 

D(q)artment  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  which  Dr.  ('hene>'  was  the  (’-hair.  I ler  Art  I listory 
cla.ss  was  mandator>". 

Drofes.sor  (>hene>'  went  on  to  e\i)lain  the  logistics  of  the  cla.ss  and  her  rules 
for  cla.ssroom  decorum.  “1  wdll  not  tolerate  cheatinj^,”  she  .said,  j)umpin^^  a tij^ht  fist 
on  the  last  word.  “If  ^'OU  cheat  in  my  class,  you  will  cheat  for  the  rest  of  your 
life."  1 thoiu|ht  of  the  time  in  fourth  tirade  w hen  teacher  Mrs.  Burns  asked 
me  if  a <^irl  in  nu'  class  had  copied  my  an.sw^er.s.  It  was  probably  the  last  time  my 
an.swers  were  w orthy  of  hein^^  copied.  Drofes.sor  (dteney  continued  her  cla.ss 


introduction,  with  as  much  inf  luence  as  a General  Patton:  “I1‘  your  cell 
phoiie  rings  in  my  class,  get  up,  go  to  the  registrar’s  of  f ice  and  drop  m>^  class."  1 
didn’t  know  whether  to  hide  under  my  desk  or  .salute  her.  We  didn’t  talk  like  that 
in  our  mother.s’  group.  There  we  used  indoor  voices,  mostly  to 
yalidate  our  importance  as  stay-at-home  moms.  1 looked  around  the  classroom  to 
see  if  1 was  the  oidy  student  feeling  anxious.  1 was  not.  The  woman  next  to  me, 
who  seemed  to  be  about  my  age  and  would  later  become  my  lunch  buddy,  looked 
like  she  had  just  .seen  the  gho.st  of  “Old  Blood  and  Guts.” 

Not  haying  a college  degree  felt  like  a mi.ssing  tooth.  1 could  haye  lived 
without  it,  but  I’d  always  be  aware  of  the  hole.  1 had  made  the  decision  to  go  back 
to  school  the  year  before,  when  my  youngest  daughter  was  in  kindergarten.  1 
announced  my  plans  one  night  during  dinner.  My  three  daughters  peered  at  me 
across  the  table.  “What?”  “W’hy?”  “Aren’t  you  a little  old?”  Later  that  night  1 
explained  my  role  as  a full-time  student:  “W  hile  you’re  in  school.  Mommy  will  be 
in  school.”  It  sounded  ea.sy  enough,  hut  eyen  1 was  a bit  apprehensiye.  1 worried 
about  there  being  enough  time  for  clas.ses,  homework  and  homemaking.  1 worried 
about  creating  new  holes. 

Art  1 listor}^  was  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 
The  lectures  went  like  this:  Dr.  Cheney  would  stand  in  the  back  of  the  class, 
peering  over  a slide  projector,  each  click  demonstrating  another  work  of  art  from  a 
j)articular  historical  period.  Dr.  Cheney  was  eloquent.  From  memory,  she’d  walk  us 
through  the  ancient  world  of  art,  which  1 .soon  learned  was  art  before  the  written 
word.  She’d  described  the  religious  .symbolism  of  Stonehenge,  a famous  “cromlech” 
in  southern  England,  built  of  po.sts  and  lintel  (horizontal  .slah.s).  “The  text  will  tell 
you  that  Stonehenge  was  built  in  2000  B.C.,  but  this  is  false,”  Dr.  Cheney  would 
argue.  “It  dates  back  to  7000  B.C.”  1 had  no  reason  not  to  trust  her  contradiction  and 
quickly  became  awestruck  b}^  her  knowledge  and  confidence  to  challenge  the  facts 
of  others. 

Later  that  semester  we  moved  on  to  the  Middle  Ages,  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
Rome.  We  discussed  gothic  art  and  the  great  cathedrals.  Dr.  Chene>'  was  opening 
doors  to  a whole  new  world  for  me,  a world  beyond  scheduled  play-dates, 
carpools  and  conversations  inspired  by  diaper  rash.  I’d  leaye  class,  and  head 
for  the  O’Leary  library,  where  I’d  spend  two  hours  printing  out  pictures  of 
prehistoric  fertility  godde.s.se.s,  fresco  painting.s,  and  renowned  Italian  .sculptures. 

I was  mesmerized  by  the  tomb  of  the  Egyjdian  pharaoh,  I latshep.sut.  Foremost  of 
Noble  Ladies,  and  the  limestone  bust  of  Queen  Nef  ertiti.  1 was  intrigued  by  the.se 
women  who  had  enough  strength  and  intelligence  to  transform  a society.  I was 
captivated  by  their  courage. 


I had  a (•()ll<‘(  li()ii  ol'  index  (-ards  as  thick  as  IIk^  Book  of  l\<dls.  I’d 


sIikK  tiu'  cards  o\(M'  and  <nor  attain,  Invn'in^i  Dr.  C.luMioy’s  xoico,  ac.conlinjJ 
nanu's  lik(‘  (’ara\ atj^io,  Donalidlo,  Raplund.  AlUn*  .some  hesitation,  in  class,  I l><^}|an 
(lisplaN’iinJ  my  n<n\  horn  data,  answen'inj^  her  (pu^stions  in  threat  (hdail.  I’d  ask  Dr. 
('heiun'  (pu^stions,  too.  I was  siipph  iii}^  her  and  nn'  own  mind  with  the  pleasure 
of  know  hMliJe. 

( )n(^  da\  , tlu^  w<^ek  Ixdon^  our  .Art  I listorA'  midterm.  Dr.  ('dieiun'  came  over  to  me 
at  th(‘  Ix^i^innin^^  of  cla.s.s.  “I’d  like  to  speak  to  ^■o^l  after  cla.s.s,”  she  .said.  I imimxlialely 
|xit  mx'  haixls  under  nw  desk,  oxer  mx'  i)ant’s  jxx  ket.s.  I lad  mx'  cell  phone  j^one  off 
xvithout  im^  kix)xvin^^  it?  Mx’  p(x-kets  xx  en;  emptx’.  I had  ^Jotten  in  the  hahil  of  leax  in^^ 
MIX'  |)hone  in  tlu^  car  on  Tue.sdax'S  and  riuir.sdax'S,  just  in  (;a.se,  a riskx'  moxe  for  a 
ixMirotic  mom  like  me.  I s|xMit  that  entire  class  xxonderinjl  xvhx'  Dr.  (dienex"  luxxled 
to  sjxvik  to  me. 

She  xvas  still  standintl  hehind  the  podium  in  front  of  the  cla.s.s  xvhen  I 
ap|)roach<xI  her. 

“^bu  XX  anted  to  .see  me?"  I said. 

“'h'es.”  .She  smiled. 

1 hadn’t  noticed  the  .sj)arkle  in  Dr.  (dienex'S  eyes  from  mx'  seat  in  the  front  roxx^ 

“'t  on  take  s^ood  notes,  Katzie,”  she  continued, 
flu^re  xxen^  at  least  fortx'  students  in  the  cla.s.s.  1 had  x^et  to  hear  her  call  anx^one 
hx’  name.  I nodded,  lettinti  out  the  breath  I had  been  holdintJ. 

“I  xx  as  xx'onderint^  if  >’ou  could  share  them  xx  ith  a student  xx  ho  has  been  out 
sick,  .so  he  can  take  the  midterm.” 

“(  )f  course,”  I said. 

“Cireat,”  she  replied,  xx  alkini^  toxx  ard  the  exit  sii^n. 

fhat  xx  as  it.  .She  xvas  t^one.  Hut  Dr.  (>hcnev  know  niv  name.  Well,  .sort  of. 

I discoxered  later  that  semester  that  Liana  Cdienex'  w as  mx'  Adx  i.sor.  In  her 
small  office,  also  on  the  fourth  floor  of  ('ohurn  I lall,  xxas  xvhere  I t^ot  to  .see  Dr. 
(dtenex  ’s  .softer  side.  I’d  meet  xx  ith  her  at  the  eixl  ot  each  .semester  to  i^o  oxer  my 
.schedule  for  the  folloxxdn^^  .semester.  Duriip^  one  of  our  meetins^s  she  explained 
hoxx'  1 luunhid  to  take  a lant^uat^e  in  order  to  meet  the  {graduation  re(piirement.s. 

“I  laxe  x'ou  studied  a laip^uajle  before?”  she  asked. 

I xvas  emharras.sed  to  admit  that  1 had  studied  .Spanish  for  three  x^ears,  hut  not 
since  Fransi.sco  Franco  had  reit^n  oxer  Si)ain.  “I'm,  .Spanish,  but  a lont^  time  ai^o.” 

“No  |)roI)lem,”  she  .said,  j)ickint|  up  the  telei)hone  receixer.  “Bonjour,  Drofes.sor 


She  put  her  hand  over  the  receiver.  "It’  ^'^ou  pa.s.s  both,  > oil’ll  receive  .six 
credit.s,  without  having  to  take  the  clas.se.s.” 

1 left  her  office  thinking  about  her  conversation  with  l^rol’e.s.sor  Garneau:  "I 
have  a capable  student  here...”  I thought  about  w^hat  that  might  mean:  (^.ompetent? 
Skillful?  Efficient?  Able. 

My  final  meeting  with  Dr.  Cheney  was  the  winter  before  my  last  seme.ster  as 
an  undergraduate.  She  I’igured  out  w^hich  cla.sses  1 still  needed  in  order  to  complete 
my  degree,  and  then  said  something  that  shocked  me.  “And  when  y ou  go  on  for 
your  Master’s  degree  — 

“What?”  1 asked.  Had  she  fallen  into  one  of  her  other  six  language.s? 

Maybe  she  didn’t  realize  how^  old  I was,  or  that  1 had  three  daughters  at  home 
w^ho  needed  me.  Maybe  she  didn’t  realize  that  getting  a college  degree  w^as  a goal. 
That’s  it,  ju.st  a check  on  the  bucket  list.  I had  planned  on  going  back  to  being  Mom 
again  once  it  was  achiev  ed.  An  office  job  with  mother’s  hours  had  seemed  more 
realistic,  hut  was  that  what  I reallv"  wanted? 

“So  you  can  teach,”  Dr.  Chene>^  continued. 

Oka^^,  she  had  misread  me!  1 hadn’t  shown  any  interest  in  teaching.  When  I 
would  volunteer  in  my  daughter.s’  classes,  it  took  all  ol’  my  patience  not  to  glue  half 
the  students  to  their  seats.  1 lad  1 given  Dr.  Chenev^  too  much  credit? 

“I’m  not  intere.sted  in  teaching  kid.s,”  1 finally  .said. 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  just  like  thev^  did  w^hen  she’d  discover  an  error  in  the 
textbook.  “I’m  not  talking  about  kid.s.” 

1 skipped  down  the  concrete  .steps,  floating  through  the  spring  air  like  a piece  of 
pap^'^rus.  I called  my  husband  on  my  wav^  to  the  student  parking  lot.  “What  do  you 
think  about  graduate  .school?”  I asked. 

I sent  Dr.  Cheney  an  email  tw^o  years  later,  right  after  receiv  ing  mv'  f irst 
Master’s  degree  in  Creative  Writing  and  Literature.  “Thank  you  for  noticing 
something  in  me  that  1 had  y^et  to  see  in  myself,”  I wrote.  She  vv^rote  hack 
congratulating  me  on  my  wonderful  accomplishment  and  asked  me  to  send  a picture 
so  that  she  could  put  my  name  to  a face.  1 never  did.  It  vv^asn’t  important  that  Dr. 
Cheney  know^  what  1 looked  like.  I wasn’t  looking  for  her  prai.se  or  validation  this 
time:  1 onlv^  wanted  her  to  know^  that  she  had  made  a difference  in  a student’s  life.  I 
hope  to  do  the  same  one  day. 

l.ike  the  city  of  Rome,  it  takes  many  years  to  build  a person.  It  takes  under- 
standing the  past  to  create  the  future.  It  takes  breaking  down  the  fragile  vv^alls  of 
distru.st  and  anger  in  order  to  recon.struct  a sturdy  foundation  of  love,  .security  and 
.self-worth.  It  takes  being  ready  vv^hen  the  Art  History  teacher  appears. 


Bbaidoh  Lavoie 


1 could  lb(d  her  hreathiinj,  as  iC  the  nocturnal  meridian  of  time  was  a hriel 

res|)ite  the  arid  da>’  throu^jh  which  she  had  spent  lonj^  hours  workintj  herself 
into  a spasminjJ  lexer.  The  nijjht  was  her  time  to  come  down  from  the  hyper- 
l)olarization  of  immen.se  heat  and  the  inferno  that  took  place  from  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00 
|).m.  on  a dail\'  ha.sis.  fhere  I lax'  in  her  unfort^ix  ini|  ho.som,  a shag  rug  .separating 
the  cool,  .sxx  eatx’  skin  of  mx'  hurned  hack  and  the  cool,  unforgix  ing,  granular  .sand 
that  xx  as  the  tissue  of  her  breast.  Ahoxe  me,  I gazed  in  axxe  at  the  xast  axxuung 
of  the  Bedouin  tent  1 xx  as  Kdng  under,  knoxx  ing  that  it  xx  as  the  onK"  harrier 
.separating  me  and  the  mo.saic  of  terrestrial  xxonders  that  hovered  above  me.  Oh 
hoxx-  1 xx’ished  there  xxere  no  tent  surrounding  me  so  that  I could  gaze  up  into  the 
mo.saic  ol  .star-ridden  hlackne.s.s....  Perha|).s  the  opaque  tent  just  shielded  my  gaze 
from  a piece  ol'  art  too  immaculate,  true,  and  full  of  grandeur  for  my  eyes  to  take 
in  and  fathom  all  at  once. 

Nights  in  the  desert  are  torturoush'  long.  She  needs  to  recoxer;  she  is  a xx^oman 
scorned.  .She  has  been  ahu.sed  since  the  beginning  of  time,  beaten  every  day  by 
her  ahrasixe  and  ahusixe  husband,  the  sun.  Oh,  hoxx'  he  beats  doxx  n on  her  — 
battering  her  xvith  his  heavx'  rax^s.  Night  is  her  e.sc.ape:  he  is  not  around.  .She  takes 
this  op|)ortunitx'  to  relea.se  her  fru.stration.s,  to  cool  doxx  n.  We,  her  x isitor.s,  are 
at  the  unfair  merc^'  of  her  childi.sh  defen.se  mechani.sm.s.  .She  tea.ses  us  xxdth  cool 
breezes  and  brilliant  gust.s,  only  to  he  folloxved  hx'  a tornado  of  .sand  hloxving  into 
the  tent  and  blanketing  u.s.  It’s  an  almost  motherly  act  of  coxering  a child  xxdth  a 
blanket  xvhile  lulling  them  to  sleep.  .Sleep  I xvill  not,  for  she  keeps  me  axvake  xvith 
her  exer-longing  catechism.s,  questioning  hoxv  much  1 can  take:  “W’hen  xvill  you 
break,  Brandon?  W’hen  xvill  x ou  become  the  very  .sand  that  1 am  .so  ahundantlx^ 
compri.sed  of?”  .She  has  drixen  manx^  more  a-men  crazx"  during  the  night  than 
the  dax’. 

Time  seems  to  hold  a certain  sxuupathx'  for  her.  I le  sloxvs  his  steadx"  pulse  for 
her,  alloxx'ing  her  more  time  to  recox'er  — more  time  to  build  her  in.surmountahle 
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bitterness.  Subsequenth^  she  retracts  for  a brief  moment,  she  becomes  silent 
and  .serene.  She  torments  me  with  this  hiatus,  indoctrinating  the  thought  that  sleep  is 
attainable.  She  delivers  cool  smiles  in  the  magnificent  light  breezes  that  .sweep  ever 
so  slightly  acro.ss  my  brow  as  they  drift  through  the  tent.  1 begin  to  trul>^  believe 
that  the  storm  of  her  cruel  intentions  is  over.  Little  do  1 realize,  1 hav  e just  reached 
the  eye. 

As  1 let  my  guard  down,  forgiving  but  not  forgetting  her  aforementioned 
cruelty,  she  takes  notice.  1 have  insulted  her,  taking  her  gentle  caress  for  granted. 

A woman  scorned,  she  begins  to  once  again  display  her  nocturnal  omnipotence 
over  the  Kingdom  of  1 leaven.  In  her  anger  and  loneliness,  she  howds  a malignant 
whine,  “WTJRl  11  11  1,”  awakening  all  of  the  Bedouin.s’  donkeys,  camels,  and  liv^estock. 
No  one  is  excepted  from  her  revenge  and  angst.  The  animals  .scream  at  her 
temperament,  mimicking  the  screams  ol‘  her  soul,  the  living,  breathing  channels  of 
mediation,  translating  her  cries  for  help. 

The  torment  continues  as  the  she  takes  advantage  of  time’s  slowed  heart  rate. 

1 am  hoi)ele.s.s,  praying  for  father  Sun  to  come  and  j)ut  this  motherly  abuse  to  an  end. 
I’ve  begun  to  get  accustomed  to  her  crueltv'^,  closing  my  eyes  and  taking  it, 
overcompensating  it  as  an  almost  forlorn  affection.  Suddenly,  a stranger  emerges 
from  the  eastern  sky....  (rosh)  (shemesh)!”  a Bedouin  .screams,  pointing 
at  the  .sun.  Looking  to  the  Israeli  next  to  me,  1 inquire  as  to  vv^hat  the  Bedouin  just 
screamed.  In  his  broken  English  the  soldier  smoothly  replies,  “The  head  of  the  sun." 
The  night  begins  to  take  in  the  realization  of  her  ending  reign.  1 exit  the  Bedouin 
tent  to  an  almost  dusky  sky.  She  retreats  quicklv^  knowing  it  is  almost  her  time  to 
be  reprimanded  for  the  havoc,  she  vv^reaked  throughout  the  night.  1 ler  man  is  rising 
ever-so-slowly  in  the  east;  m>^  hero.  Lie  is  coming  to  .save  me  from  her  grasp,  coming 
to  put  this  de.sert-bitch  in  her  place. 

1 venture  from  the  tent  to  a nearby  ledge  at  the  edge  of  the  FJedouin.s’  desert 
plantation.  The  ledge  is  high  above  the  now-phosphorescent  land.scape  below.  1 gaze 
as  the  father  Sun  illuminates  the  portrait  belovv^,  taking  in  the  views  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  her  tears;  the  Lisan  Peninsula  — her  outstretched  arm,  reaching  in  agony  to 
her  sister  Jordan.  Right  as  she  is  about  to  grasp  her  sister  for  helj),  the  sun  ri.ses 
and  blankets  her  with  the  first  battering  blow  of  his  rays.  She  retreats  as  the  blow 
reveals  a landscape  that  could  have  only  been  scvdpted  b}^  an  other-worldly  being. 

The  .sun  has  ri.sen  upon  the  land  of  Milk  and  1 loney. 
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an  old  doi5  loarniii)^  no\>  IriolvH.  The  “on-hold  hutlon” 
has  boon  roh*as<Ml  and  ho  is  a parlioipani  on  sla^o  ono.o  a^Jain  insload  of  a moinhor 
of  Iho  an<lion<‘o.  IhdnjJ  olornalK'  iJraU'ful  to  lhos<^  pushintj  him  forward,  \ au^hn 
is  ronslanlU'  surjirisod  at  ^\  hal  In*  is  findiii)^  on(  ahoul  himself  and  is  determined 
l«»  koo|)  Iho  momentum  t^oiinj-  I le  thinks  mnsi(‘ians  are  the  coolest  and  fools  are  a 
\\  as|<'  of  lime.  I lippies  and  I li|>st(Ts  should  take  heed. 

is  a lazy,  N ellow  alien  f rom  the  galaw  of  Andromeda,  She  loves 
coffee,  pla\'ing  Kingdom  I learts,  and  is  al.so  known  as  Niatendo.  She  can  .school  you  on 
(‘ameras  and  asirononn'  as  well.  Plea.se  do  lake  a Nia  hug  when  it  is  of  f ered,  because 
she  has  Ix'en  named  the  W orld’s  Second  Best  I lugger.  Nia  made  a poster  for  Hlv  is  Oeep, 
crcMlor  of  llu!  S\>  (xlish  Nintendo  death-punk  hand  called  Bondage  Fairie.s,  That  |)oster 
stood  in  Ne\>  'i  ork,  alongside  with  other  cool  “Nia->'”  .stuff.  She  is  one  laz^'  arti.st,  and 
needs  to  stop  >\'alching  lle-.^lan  ei)isodes  and  mi.ssing  her  cat,  'i  uf  f'ie. 

is  a would-be  nihilist  with  a penchant  for  .soapbox  rant.s, 
chain-smoking,  and  a good  hourhon.  W hen  he’s  not  marveling  over  the  Jesus 
Toasters.  I’ull  I lou.se  hoard  game.s,  and  holographic  Jesus  portraits  that  w ould  .scare 
the  picuisiu^.ss  into  a rationallv'  godle.ss  man  at  his  thrift  store  job,  he’s  a u.sele.ss 
wealth  of  po|>-cullure  triv  ia  in  radio,  and  a diligent  student  w ho  f eels  the  need  to 
remind  his  classmates  how  cold  aiul  unforgiv  ing  the  w orking  world  trulv^  is  outside 

the  halls  of  NH(X’^.  In  his  own  mind,  F.ddie  is  a poetic  prophet,  rather,  an  under  ! 

achieving  would-he  cult  leader,  w ho  inspires  his  followers  to  reject  the  bumper  sticker 

|K)lili(%s  that  amass  more  odious  hippv'  stink  than  actual  change,  to  ditch  their  sprav^ 

tan  in  a can  hottle.s,  and  to  embrace  his  .sense  of  unapologetic  cy  nicism  toward  anv^ 

ideology  that  discourages  intellectualism  and  promotes  fist-pumping.  Me  al.so  enjov'S 

being  .serenaded  hv'  Brv'an  Adam.s,  pay  ing  thirtv^-five  dollars  a month  to  he  ignored 

and  reje(-led  by  w omen,  when  he  got  the  kind  of  serv  ice  for  free  prior  to 

aforementioned  suh.scriplion,  and  failing  to  write  a proper  hio  f or  l\inuissus. 

/,  dual  majoring  in  Illustration  and  Ciraphic  design,  has  an  everlasting 
affection  for  all  things  art  and  nature.  She  is  expected  to  graduate  with  both  degrees  hv'  the 
spring  of  2013.  Megan’s  future  plans  tend  to  change  on  a monthly  hasi.s,  ranging  from 
educational  art  teacher  to  managing  her  own  hakeshop.  I ler  ultimate  goal  is  to  keej)  her  mind 
open  to  all  opportunitie.s,  and  to  nev  er  commit  to  being  professionallv'  tied  dow  n. 

WMLmm  1.  liUME  W is  a I lav  erhill  native.  I le  is  a lover  of  l)eautv^  a naked 
-ev  e astronomer,  amateur  ornithologist,  minimalist  runner,  av  id  outdoorsman,  and  poet. 

is  a graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  a |)rofessional  art  director/graphic 
designer/|)hotographer,  and  is  continuing  her  education  as  a student  at  NT'XT3. 

is  a twenty  three  v'ear  old  undi.scov ered  photographer.  No  one  knows 
her  by  her  photographv  ...  v et.  Noemi  is  very  sh>^  hut  not  shy  behind  the  camera.  Mary 
Poppins  once  .said,  “A  spoon  f nil  of  sugar  makes  the  medicine  go  dow  n,”  hut  Noemi  .say.s, 

“,\  <amera  makes  the  world  go  around!”  She  lives  for  art  whether  it’s  through  her  photo.s, 
or  the  wav  she  vvalk.s,  talks,  and  dresse.s.  This  is  Noemi. 


iuyiil 

lives  in  Methuen  with  her  husband  and 
three  sons.  She  is  hai)p>^  to  share  a f ew  pieces  of  her  work  here  in  Parnassus,  along  with 
being  on  staff.  W'hat  fun! 


is  a middle-aged  mother  of  four.  She  enjo\  s writing  and  does  her  best  work 
as  she  walks  on  the  treadmill.  Although  walking  and  t^'ping  on  her  Mae  were  difficult  at  fir.st,  she 
finalh'  mastered  the  skill  with  onh-^  a few  injuries  to  her.self  and  her  computer.  Ann  is  an  adjunct 
instructor  at  NFXX;  and  al.so  a student  in  a Creative  W riting  cla.ss  at  the  school. 


is  the  photographer  who  insi.sts  on  using  large  format  film  camera.s. 

The  true  nature  of  her  appearance  has  not  changed.  Don’t  let  her  silence  deceive  vou.  She  will 
bring  ui)on  man^'  colors  and  idea.s.  Kellv  is  no  nu  stical  creature;  she  is  a human  of  her  past. 

From  a voung  <“,hild  of  beauty,  she  does  not  struggle  to  find  herself,  for  .she  has  realized  she 
can  o!d>^  he  who  she  i.s.  You  cannot  change  her  becau.se  she  gives  ev  ery  thing  to  v^ou  i)ure. 

WTien  in  thought,  deep  thought,  v^ou  might  rai.se  an  ev  il  eye.  To  Judge  i.s  the  evil. 

i.s  a freshman  at  NFCC.  She  i.s  an  illustration  major  and  hopes  to  u.se  her 
education  in  art  in  the  future.  She  plans  on  tran.sf erring  to  a four  v^ear  school  in  South  Carolina  to 
study'  art  as  vv'ell  as  communications  in  hopes  of  a career  in  advertising. 

enjoys  a good  laugh  along  w ith  keeping  things  short  and  .sw  eet. 

Bv'  dav',  iLawiWi  i.s  a 20-v'ear-ofd  a.spiring  .screenw  riter/director  with  an  affinity 

for  hip-hoj)  music.  During  dav  light  hour.s,  he  enjov'S  spending  his  time  amongst  his  clo.se  f riend.s, 
listening  to  music,  going  to  the  gv  m,  w riting,  and  thinking.  By  night  how'ever,  Brandon  assumes  a 
different,  more  mv  sterious  identitv'.  People  hay  e claimed  to  have  .seen  him  .scaling  the  w alls  of  the 
world’s  talle.st  huilding.s,  without  a .safetv'  harne.ss.  Many'  of  mv'  contemporaries  have  stated  that  he 
can  be  in  more  than  tw  o places,  at  the  exact  same  time.  A friend  recent!}'  told  me  that  she  heard  that 
Brandon  ghost-w  rites  for  God  him.self.  It  has  been  said  that  Brandon  once  figured  out  the  meaning  of 
life,  hut  forgot  to  write  it  down.  He  can  speak  fluent  Cantone.se,  in  five  different  language.s.  Me  is  a 
false  deitv'  in  every  religion,  including  his  ovv'ii.  Children  tru.st  him.  Overall,  he’s  ju.st  a normal  guy. 


IMJA  IliMMMWf  teaches  at  NECC  and  online  for  LMass  Low  ell.  W riting  i.s  her  cacoethes! 

I ler  fir.st  short  .storv'  w as  published  in  the  literarv'  magazine  Voices  in  1997.  She  is  enrolled  in  the 
low-residencv'  Sol.stice  MFA  in  Creativ  e W riting  program  at  Pine  Manor  College,  w here  .she 
hopes  to  finallv'  finish  her  nov  el*  Nulla  dies  sine  linea. 


w as  born  and  rai.sed  in  the  Merrimack  V’allev'  and  i.s  current Iv' 
residing  in  San  Franci.sco,  C^A  pursuing  a BFA  in  Photography,  l ighting  for  pithull.s,  and  trying  to 
keep  him.self  motivated  in  a w orld  filled  with  .scum  and  ugline.ss.  1 lis  i)hoto.s  are  an  attempt  to  capture 
.something  prettv'  during  his  time  here  on  ce.sspool  earth. 

is  a lost  soul,  wandering  the  halls  to  find  her  place  in  this  w orld  and 
her  10:30  cla.ss.  There  are  too  manv'  important  people  in  the  world,  .so  she  has  decided  to  he  one  of 
the  dedicated  few'  who  .serve  v ou  French  Fries  at  v our  favorite  or  .second  favorite  fast  food  joint 
Plea.se  no  comments  about  the  uniform;  it  is  mandatorv'.  She  tries  to  creep  around  with  a camera 
hecau.se  both  people  watching  and  getting  (;andid  shots  are  her  fav  orite  past  times. 


riicrr  is  a \ oiinii  woman,  or  porhaps  a >’oimi;  la(K'  would  hoHor  I’il  llio  (losc.riptioii. 
Kt^JardlosM  ol  lior  lillo.  her  namo  is  'I'  Ids  ijirl  is  missing.  Some 

IH'opIo  will  try  and  loll  \ ou  sho’s  boon  missiu^J  lor  >’oars;  others  will  admit  tho>'’vo 
lun  or  hoard  of  her.  lint  I know  the  truth  about  this  > ^Jirl;  she  is  not  missing, 
oh  no.  Not  missing  at  all.  liut  she  is  mis|>la<’od.  As  misplao.od  as  this  jjirl  ma>'  ho,  she 
is  not  trying  to  spend  her  <la>  s tr>  iin5  to  I'iijuro  out  who  she  is.  She  is  taking  her 
time  rroatiinj  hor.soir,  .And  although  she  doesn’t  know  what’s  to  c.omo  for  her  future, 
she  does  know  that  iJiN  on  time,  she  will  fijjuro  it  out. 


:/  is  a 23-voar-old  student  majoring  in  graphio 
<losign  at  NIKX'.  ('hantollo  is  one  with  an  ama/.ing  gift  for  art.  She  takes  what  she 
feels  and  almost  effortlessly  eoin  evs  them  to  her  chosen  medium,  he  it  through  paint 
on  |)a|>er  or  through  the  lens  of  her  Nikon  camera.  She  has  a knack  for  showing  the 
world  what  she  .sees  through  her  eves.  She  aspires  to  become  a great  graphic  designer 
and  one-da^’  design  for  a great  magazine  and  he  part  of  its  draw  to  the  people  to  better 
.send  a me.s.sage  through  her  .skill.  The  earth,  Africa,  and  tho.se  in  nee<l  are  topics  to 
which  she  holds  dear  to  her  heart,  and  due  to  her  iiduitive  style  and  huhhiv  personality, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  girl  will  not  oidy  he  an  a.s.sel  to  her  comi>any  hut  she  will 
change  the  world  in  the  proce.s.s. 


has  had  a varied  career  ranging  from  pizza  deliyer^'  to 


limo  dri\er,  to  mortgage  originator  to  substitute  teacher  and  special  ed  a.ssi.stant. 

('ath\-  graduated  with  high  honors  from  NFXX^^  in  2008,  currently  and  is  studying 
philo.soplu’.  She  has  al.so  had  a new  .spaper  column  and  authored  .several  children’s 
lM)ok.s.  ('atlu'  has  worked  at  NFXX^  for  13  years  as  coordinator,  reader,  and  producer 
of  audio  textlwoks  for  college  student.s,  in  addition  to  .scanning  hooks  in  order  to 
provide  PDF  files  for  students  of  cour.se  materials,  when  neces.sary.  She  al.so  w orks 
one-on-one  with  students  in  the  cla.ssroom  as  an  aide  acting  as  liaison  when  nece.s.sar>' 
l>etween  student  and  .staff  and  out.side  of  cla.ssroom  as  reader/scrihe  for  te.sting  both 
l or  (bourses  and  a.s.se.s.sment  te.sting. 


is  probably  out  doing  .something  fun  right  now,  hut  feel  free  to 
leave  ^'Our  name,  number,  and  a .short  me.s.sage  at  the  beep,  and  she  w ill  get  hack  to  you 
w hen  she  can.  BFFP, 


al.so  know  n as  Nolson,  is  currently  a graphic  de.sign  major. 
.She  enjoys  writing  poetr>%  traveling,  and  the  art.s. 


PmsM.  -i-j  Matatan”;  Future  ilustrador,  pintor,  photographo, 

y modelo  de  c.alzoncillo.s  aporta  su  arte  para  la  Revista,  Parnassus.  IJn  estilo  excentrico 
apero  pero  a la  \ez  muy  tradicional.  Adquirio  su  motivacion  para  el  arte  de.sde  una 
I>equeha  edad.  Cuando  no  halna  luz  en  su  c.a.sa,  .se  pa.saha  dihujando  y jugando  Nintendo 
con  una  \ ela.  Y ahi  surgio  un  pa.sa  tiemjK)  a una  carrera  que  hoy  persigue  (;on  mucha  vigor. 


^ ou  may  know'  \'ou  may  know'  him  as  Mark.  Depends  if 

you  know'  him  on  a formal  or  personal  level.  \ ou  may  even  recognize  him  hut  .simi)ly 
not  know  his  name,  ^'ou  can  find  him  kicking  around  on  a piece  of  ground  in  his 
hometown  of  I laverhill.  (I  le’s  al.so  on  the  Parnassus  staff) 


is  a Writing  Instructor  at  NF.GC.  She  received  a Master  of  Arts 
in  Creative  Writing  and  Literature  in  2008  and  an  MFA  in  Creative  Nonfiction  at  Pine 
Manor  College  in  Chestnut  Mill,  Ma  in  2012,  She  is  currently  working  on  an  interconnected 
collection  of  t)orsonal  essays.  Her  work  has  been  published  in  //js/ghf  An  Academic 
Journal,  The  Offering,  and  Mill  Citv  Stories:  Tales  of  Lowell  and  the  Merrimack  Valley. 
When  Ka.ssie  is  not  writing  or  reading,  she  is  running — sometimes  from  reality!  She  lives 
in  Chelmsford,  MA  with  her  hu.shand  and  three  daughter.s. 


is  still  showing  you  his  inter|)retation  of  life.  Find  out  more  at 
And  1 l^hotography:  facel)ook.com/AndlPhotolgrai)h\'DS 

iii'm  is  a full  time  realtor,  j)art-time  student,  and  a full  time  mom  to 
Autumn  and  Noah,  She  likes  photography  and  art.  It  is  ju.st  a side  hobby  that  allows  her 
to  enjoy  a few  moments  of  .sanity, 

is  a student  at  NFCC  with  a dual  major  in  W riting  and 
Multi-iMedia,  Some  of  her  favorite  hobbies  or  clas.ses  are  WViting,  Photograi)hy, 

Web  Design,  Digital  Art,  TV  Production,  and  .saving  hor.ses  from  slaughter. 

preferablv^  known  as  Marti  or  a “Stockbroker  of  Ev  il”,  spends 

far  too  much  time  walking  about  in  the  dead  of  night  speaking  with  her.self  and  other 

devils  in  the  dark  as  they  vv  hisi)er  interesting  things  to  write.  She  claims  that  .she  has  no 

clue  vv  here  her  creativ  e quirks  come  from,  but  all  should  know"  better  that  it  has  to  do 

with  a deal  she  made  at  a crossroads  long  ago.  Othervv  ise  she  enjoys  puppie.s,  not  singing 

("hristmas  carols,  and  ov  erlv’  blunt  individuals. 

»/ 


is  a Journali.sm  Major  at  NECC.  He  enjoys  w riting 
and  reading  at  his  ow  n leisure.  Currentlv"  he  is  a re,serv ist  for  the  United  States 
Army,  His  name  is  commonlv"  mistaken  for  “Emerson”. 


‘f rriiii  is  an  Illustration  major  vv"ho  likes  dog.s,  ba.seball,  books  by  Michael 
Chabon,  and  pretending  she’s  .still  liv  ing  in  the  90’.s, 


Reporting  live  from  suburbia  is  mmmitWmMmii  part-time  domestic  goddess, 
artist,  substitute  teacher  and  bird  watcher,  and  full-time  w arrior  princes.s. 
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Submissions  to  Parnassus  are  limited  to  NFXX]  students,  staff,  and 
faculty,  with  two  deadlines  per  year.  We  accept  submissions  in  the 
areas  ol’  art,  photograph3^  f iction,  poetry,  and  creative  non  fiction.  Feel 
free  to  bend  those  rules  as  you  see  fit  to  accommodate  your  creativity. 
Entries  are  reviewed  and  chosen  democratically  each  semester  bA^  the 
staff  and  f acult}^  advi.sor.  Deadlines  are  announced  online  and  around 
cam|)us,  and  Parnassus  is  published  each  spring,  when  the  air  is  thick 
with  dew>^  awesomeness  and  the  syrupy  promise  of  things  to  come. 

Full  information  on  how  to  submit  your  .soon-to-be-famous  work 
can  be  f ound  in  our  super  handsome  and  fully  functional  website: 


; WWW.  parnass  iJLSLixmasi . com: 


Every  Parnassus-related  whim  and  desire  can  be  satisfied  there. 
We  look  forward  to  reading  and  viewing  what  you  send  us! 
Any  questions  or  comments  are  encouraged  - plea.se  send  them  along 
to  f aculty  advi.sor  Patrick  Lochelt:  plochelt@necc.mas.s.edu 


We’d  like  to  extend  a special  thanks  to  \ ice  President  of  Academic 
Affairs  Bill  lleineman  and  his  of  fice  for  their  generous  contrubution 
to  this  i.ssue.  Many  thanks  as  well  to  all  of  our  supporters,  submitter.s, 
and  readers  f or  another  great  year  - we  couldn’t  do  this  without  you! 


